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“The Protest i in ‘Congress pains 
Further Naval Increase. 


To most people the protest in Congress last month 
against a new $10,000,000 battleship and the present 
policy of ever-increasing expenditures upon the navy 
means very little. It is looked upon by them as 
nothing more than a factional debate in which the 
Democrats, supported by a few not very loyal men 
of the other side, were trying to discredit the Admin- 
istration and make political capital for use in the 
elections next year. 

But this is a very superficial view. It shows 
utter want of insight into the conditions which caused 
the protest to be made. What was expressing itself 
on the floor of the House of Representatives had 
practically no partisan significance. The men who 
led in it— Bartholdt, Burton and Tawney — were 
Republicans, and Republicans known for their general 
party fidelity, each of them chairman of an important 
committee. What was expressing itself was the 
growing feeling of dissatisfaction amongst thoughtful 
citizens everywhere at the continuance of a policy, 
at such enormous and ever-increasing cost, for which 
no real reason can be assigned. 

The immense figures which set forth what the 
government is spending on armaments have become 
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bine to the people, and they have grown so large 
that Congressmen themselves can no longer, even if 
they would, turn a deaf ear to their mute but mighty 
call for a halt. 

In the debate on the naval bill Mr. Tawney of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, pointed out that for the fiscal year 1906 the 
army and the navy, including maintenance, have cost 
the nation $199,702,081.44. Adding to this the 
sum expended on pensions, interest on the public 
debt created by wars, etc., $175,957,638.02, and we 
have the total appropriations for war purposes, direct 
and indirect, for the single year, footing up the 
colossal sum of $375,659,719.46. This is 63] per 
cent. of the total expenditures. Mr. Tawney declared 
that for the fiscal year 1907 the government is to 
spend in round numbers about ¥385,000,000 for war 
purposes, or about $28,000,000 more than the total 
revenue received in 1897, exclusive of the postal 
revenues, the great increase being chiefly due to the 
enlarged outlay upon the army and the navy. The 
annual cost of maintenance of a first-class battleship 
he set down as $634,255.54, of a second-class one as 
$468,729.31, and of an armored cruiser as $489,- 
206.27. If these expenses continue to grow as they 
have done, there will be no escape, Mr. Tawney told 
Congress, from increased taxes upon the people. 
That is perfectly plain to anybody, and the country 
is at last awakening to the fact. 

Mr. Burton of Ohio made an effort to have the 
$6,000,000 item for the new 20,000 ton battleship 
(exclusive of armaments) to outdo the English 
« Drednaught” stricken from the bill. The building 
program of the navy, he said, was provided for for 
the next four years, and in view of the prospect that 
the relations of the nations in respect to armaments 
might be greatly changed by a general agreement at 
the second Hague Conference for limitation and re- 
duction, he thought it most unwise to authorize the 
construction of this big ship. When the vote was 
taken his motion to strike out the item received 103 
votes against 135 for its retention. 

Mr. Bartholdt from Missouri, on the same grounds 
as those put forward by Mr. Burton, offered a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to defer 
the construction of the new ship until after the 
coming Hague Conference, and making it then op- 
tional. But this motion was also voted down, though 
it received a strong vote. 

This latest protest in the House of Representatives, 
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which was much stronger than that led by Mr. Burton 
in the previous Congress, was of such a character 
and reached such proportions that its meaning cannot 
possibly be misunderstood. A few years ago an 
attempt was made by some of us to induce some mem- 
ber or members of Congress to take up the subject 
of arbitration and peace and make it an object of 
specific attention and effort, in some systematic way, 
as had already been done in the British House of 
Commons by Henry Richard and later by Mr. Cremer. 
But not a man could be found who showed the least 
disposition to do anything of the sort. But now, on 
the spontaneous initiative of Mr. Bartholdt, an Inter- 
parliamentary Arbitration Group has been formed in 
Congress and has grown in two and a half years to 
over two hundred members, who are actively engaged 
in strengthening and advancing arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for war, not only in Washington, but also in 
coéperation with similar groups in other countries. 

This is a very great advance, quickly made. It 
means much in itself, but much more when the fact 
is taken into account that behind it is a vast and 
rapidly growing popular movement, of which it is 
simply the most important expression. This move- 
ment is throwing its waves against the doors of every 
government and parliament, and many of them it has 
already entered and practically mastered. 

It would be impossible to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of the vote of 103 against 155 cast for Mr. 
Burton’s motion to strike out of the naval bill the 
provision for the big new battleship. A change of 
only 17 votes would have defeated the provision. 
This vote was not simply an approval of the princi- 
ple of arbitration and international friendship: it was 
a direct attack upon the prevailing rivalry of arma- 
ments, the gigantic evil which is exhausting the 
peoples of the world and imperiling more or less all 
the higher interests of civilization. 

Nor was it a mere passing spasmodic effort. It 
will be repeated again next year, unless in the mean- 
time the coming Hague Conference shall make it un- 
necessary to do so. Congressmen are saying openly 
that they will never vote again to add another battle- 
ship to the navy. Seventy-five out of the 135 who 
voted against Mr. Burton’s motion are reported to 
have declared that this is the last vote of the kind 
that they will cast. This may or may not prove to 
be true when the test comes. But in any event the 
hour of deliverance from the insane rivalry of arma- 
ments, with which all the best phases of our civiliza- 
tion are entirely out of harmony, is about to strike, 
and no efforts of those who would keep the barbarisms 
of the past alive can put back the hand on the dial 
plate. 

sellipitltansacininiiatics 

This number is given up largely to the interesting 
proceedings of the seventy-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Peace Society. 
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The House of Commons on 
Armaments. 


Even more worthy of note than the protest in our 
Congress against further increase of the navy was the 
unanimous adoption by the British House of Commons 
on the 9th of May of the following resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Henry Vivian of Birkenhead, one of the 
labor members : 

“This House is of opinion that the growth of expen- 
diture on armaments is excessive, and ought to be 
reduced. Such expenditure lessens national and com- 
mercial credit, intensifies the unemployed problem, 
reduces the resources available for social reform, and 
presses with exceptional severity on the industrial 
classes, and the House therefore calls upon the Gov- 
ernment to take drastic steps to reduce the drain on 
national income, and to this end to press for the inclu- 
sion of the question of the reduction of armaments by 
international agreement in the agenda of the forth- 
coming Hague Conference.” 

Mr. Vivian supported the resolution in a short speech 
in which he said that he had offered it because the con- 
stituencies would expect something to be done to carry 
out the pledges made during the election, and because a 
declaration made by the British government would have 
a great effect on the other parliaments of the world 
respecting the “bloated armaments” now kept up. 
He was sorry that the Czar of Russia had not renewed 
in his recent circular the appeal for reduction of arma- 
ments made in his Rescript of 1899, and he hoped that 
the British government would take not a second or third 
but a leading place in the effort to bring about a reduc- 
tion by international agreement of expenditures for war 
purposes. 

Mr. Fenwick, a labor member from Northumberland, 
in seconding the resolution, declared that the security 
of the empire was not better than it was twenty years 
ago, though the cost of the “services” had doubled. 
He had long hoped that some government would face 
the subject boldly and courageously and bring about by 
international agreement a proportionate reduction of ar- 
maments. The government that would do this would 
win the eternal gratitude of the industrial classes of the 
country. 

An effort to destroy the force of the resolution was 
made by Mr. Bellairs, who proposed an amendment to 
the effect that British naval supremacy must be main- 
tained, and that it was inadvisable that the government 
should initiate a discussion of the subject of limitation 
of armaments, and that Great Britain must wait for 
other powers to move in the matter. 

The resolution was objected to by other members, 
including Ex-Premier Balfour, who declared himself 
ready to follow suit, if foreign nations were prepared 
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to diminish their armaments. But the ultimatum sent 
to Turkey and the offensive purposes of other nations 
rendered it necessary for them to be in a state of prepar- 
edness for contingencies. Their great fleet was defensive 
only, and it was necessary for their islands. They must 
have an army sufficient for home defense and a great fleet 
to secure them against any combination. 

Sir Edward Grey, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, sup- 
ported Mr. Vivian’s resolution in a brief but strong and 
most sensible speech. He said that Mr. Balfour in his 
remarks had ignored the whole point raised by the 
resolution, which was not abolition of armaments, but 
The Turkish affair was in the 
The national expendi- 


only their reduction. 
way of satisfactory settlement. 
ture, which had grown enormously, could be reduced 
without jeopardizing national safety. A good deal 
depended no doubt on the policy of other countries. 
But a declaration of the kind proposed was worth 
having for the effect it might produce on other coun- 
tries. There was a strong feeling in favor of reduction 
in all countries where the burden of armaments was heavy. 
The purpose of the coming Hague Conference was to 
promote peace and to lessen the horrors of war. It 
could do no greater service than to make the condi- 
tions of peace less expensive. There were certain off- 
sets to the horrors of war, but against war expenditures 
there was no offset. They remained, after the excite- 
ment and passion were over, a heavy deadweight on the 
national life, lowering the standard of vitality of the 
country. That was one of the worst evils of war. 
The Hague Conference could aspire to no greater task 
than to bring about a reduction of armaments. This 
was more urgent now than when the first Conference 
met. As to waiting for foreign nations to move, they 
were all waiting upon each other. 
must take the first step. He hoped the amendment to 
the resolution would not be pressed, as it would pre- 
clude their taking the initiative at The Hague. They 
must, of course, find out the wishes of other powers. 
Some other power might take the initiative, but they 
should not be precluded from doing so. They must do 
all in their power to have the subject brought forward in 
the most practical form. 
behalf of the government, but welcomed Mr. Vivian’s 
resolution. that be taken in 
other countries as an invitation from the British House 
of Commons to respond to their feelings in favor of 
reduction of armaments. 

In response to this appeal, Mr. Bellairs withdrew his 
amendment and Mr. Vivian’s resolution was agreed to 
without any opposition. 

This action of the House of Commons, initiated by 
the labor element and supported and virtually led 


Some day somebody 


He not only accepted, on 


He trusted it would 
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by the government, is unquestionably, by reason of 
England’s place in the world, the most encouraging 
event that has yet taken place in relation to the final 
solution of the problem of general peace. The ques- 
tion of disarmament, or even of limitation and reduc- 
tion of armaments, is not by any means the chief 
phase of the problem. But this action clearly denotes 
that the movement on its constructive side — inter- 
national association, the development of arbitration, 
the existence of the Permanent International Court, the 
near approach of the creation of a congress of nations 
— is so far advanced as to assure early action toward 
the limitation and reduction of the ruinous armaments 
in the rivalry of which the governments have appar- 
ently gone stark mad. Without the constructive work, 
militarism would undoubtedly have gone to still greater 
lengths of insaneness, but, as it is, every one of its 
excuses for continuing its irrational course is destroyed. 
One of the greatest governments in the world, backed by 
the masses of its people, has spoken, seriously and de- 
liberately, and declared that the hour to call a halt has 
come. Its voice will be heard, for the desire to say the 
same thing has grown strong in nearly every great capi- 
tal of the earth. 

Let our own government, before Congress adjourns, 
say the same great word on this side the Atlantic and 
the thing will be soon done. 





Editorial Notes. 


It is impossible for us to give any accu- 
rate estimate of the extent to which the 
18th of May, the anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Hague Conference, was observed this year 
throughout the country. But from the details which are 
coming in, we are sure that the observance was even 
greater and more enthusiastic than we had dared to 
expect. At Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Providence and other cities, the peace societies 
and other organizations held important meetings. At 
Cincinnati every school in the city from the high schools 
down had exercises. All the leaders of peace thought 
were in demand for addresses before college and uni- 
versity gatherings, schools, women’s council meetings, 
etc. Many clergymen used the Sunday either before or 
after the 18th to inculcate the lessons suggested by the 
occasion. Large numbers of the schools of Massachu- 
chusetts had exercises appropriate to the day, either in 
the form of addresses by prominent persons from the 
outside, or of short talks by superintendents or teachers, 
or programs by the pupils themselves. In New Jersey, 
where the day was observed with peculiar interest and 
enthusiasm, the letter sent out by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction was read in every high 
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school in the State. In many of these schools resolu- 
tions were adopted and sent to the Senators from the 
State at Washington. We have no doubt that if all the 
details of the day were at hand a story of extraordinary 
interest could be made out of them. In a grammar 
school of several hundred pupils addressed by the writer 
on the day before the 18th the pupils, ranging in age 
from ten to sixteen, gave the most marked attention to 
what the speaker said about the bringing of the nations 
into a federation resembling somewhat our union of 
States, and cheered enthusiastically as he sat down. It 
is a slander that boys and girls are fonder of quarreling 
and fighting than they are of harmony and peace. If 
we teach them peace in a manly and noble way, they 
will all love and honor it, and will cease to have the ab- 
normal liking for war— horrible, grewsome war— which 
a false and traditional education has given them. The 
18th of May seems certain now to develop into one of 
the most influential festal days that we have ever seen, 





The fourth anniversary of the independ- 
Cuba as 


: ence of Cuba was celebrated at Washing- 
an Example. =) 


ton on May 20 by a banquet at the Cuban 
legation given by Minister Quesada, and attended by the 
diplomatic representatives of the American republics and 
a number of Washington public men. Sefor Quesada, 
in a brief speech, expressed his government’s recognition 
of the services rendered by the United States to Cuba, 
speaking especially of the friendship of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Root. Secretary Root, who was the 
principal speaker, expressed the satisfaction of the people of 
the United States at the success of the Cuban government 
and the progress and prosperity of the Cuban people. 
He also discussed the coming Pan-American Conference 
at Rio Janeiro, Primarily, he said, his prospective visit to 
South America was to enable him to get better acquainted 
with those countries, and he hoped that it would result 
in a better understanding by them of the United States 
and of them by the United States. He said also that the 
United States had no desire for one inch of the territory 
of any of them, and the example of the policy carried out 
toward Cuba, he thought, should be taken as evidence of 
ti:is government’s disinterested policy in desiring to pro- 
mote better relations with all the Latin-American coun- 
tries, and to help them in their progress. 

The remarks of Secretary Root were received with 
enthusiasm by the representatives of the Latin-American 
countries. We have no doubt that he expressed the 
general feeling in this country toward the nations and 
peoples south of us, in spite of the fact that a number of 
us in high places and places not so high have swung the 
Monroe doctrine in such fashion as to kindle a good deal 
of suspicion of us among all Latin- Americans. 


Secretary 
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Root will probably find it necessary to speak several 
times before all the mischief that has been done is rooted 


up. 





The meeting in Cooper Union, on Satur- 
tg day evening, May 19, organized by the 
New York German Peace Society, was an 
imposing manifestation of interest among the German- 
speaking citizens in the subject of peace in general and 
of an arbitration treaty with Germany in particular. The 
great auditorium seating more than three thousand people 
was almost entirely filled, and the addresses given were 
enthusiastically applauded. The speakers were Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress, Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody of Harvard, Prof. Charles Sprague Smith 
and Mr. George von Stal. In opening the meeting Dr. 
Ernst Richard of Columbia University, President of the 
Society, paid an eloquent tribute to the late Carl Schurz. 
A series of strong resolutions were adopted expressing 
regret that the arbitration treaties signed by Secretary 
ilay had failed, urging the settlement of all international 
controversies by arbitration, inviting the President to 
open negotiations for an arbitration treaty with Germany 
and with all other countries, and pledging the govern- 
ment the support of the German citizens in its efforts in 
A letter of greeting from the American 
Peace Society was read (see page 122) and a telegram 
from the Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Society. The 
German Peace Society of the Fatherland sent this cable 
message: “Brotherly greeting to brothers.” A letter 
of greeting was also received from Davenport, Iowa, 
from the German-American Central Union. An 
tended report of the proceedings of the meeting, in 
German, is given in the New York Staatszeitung for 
May 20. We congratulate our German friends on this 
successful and splendid demonstration in behalf of the 
great principles of international friendship and peace. 


this direction. 


ex- 





Brevities. 

... <A dispatch from The Hague, May 20, says that 
“The government has submitted a bill asking the sec- 
ond chamber of Parliament to approve a protocol which 
Russia wishes the signatories of the convention of 1899 
to sign on assembling for the second peace conference, 
which declares that the powers not represented at the 
first conference, but which have been invited to attend 
the second, shall, by acceptance of the invitation, become 
adherents to that convention.” 


. . . The Peace Society of the City of New York 
(President, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary, Prof. Samuel 
T. Dutton) is gradually rallying to itself the peace forces 
of the city. Many letters are being sent out inviting 
persons to become members, and are meeting with a good 
response. Mr. Carnegie has expressed his deep interest 
in the new society and has given evidence of it by send- 
ing a check for $1,000. 
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A great meeting organized by the Cincinnati 
Peace Society was held in the Reading Road Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati on May 18. Mr. William Christie 
Herron, president of the society, presided. Addresses 
were made by Rev. George C. Cox, and Rev. George A. 
Thayer, pastor of the church. The speakers were op- 
timistic in their addresses and predicted the early ap- 
proach of the day when war will be abolished and all 
nations refer their controversies to arbitration and live 
together in unity. 


. Dr. Esther H. Hawkes of Lynn, who died re- 
cently, provided in her will that during the lifetime of 
the trustees of the estate, and for twenty years after the 
death of the last of them, fifty dollars ($50) a year should 
be used for prizes in the ninth grade of the grammar and 
high schools of Lynn for the best essays on peace. 


. . . It is estimated that the world’s international com- 
merce will aggregate this year fully twenty-five thousand 
millions of dollars. In 1850 the commerce between all 
the nations amounted to only four thousand millions. 
The increase in the half century has been, therefore, 
over six hundred per cent. And the impressive fact 
about these colossal figures is that international com- 
merce is everywhere now becoming a positive and active 
agency in behalf of world-peace. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of the British Peace 
Society took place in London on May 22. The public 
meeting in the evening was held at the City Temple, 
Ilolborn Viaduct. Dr. Robert Spence Watson, presi- 
dent of the society, occupied the chair. There was a 
fine array of good speakers, including two members of 
Parliament. We hope to have details of the meeting by 
next month. 

The Peace Society of Hartford, Conn., has at last 
completed its organization. At a meeting held on 
May 31 the committee to nominate officers made their 
report. A. D. Call, principal of the Second North 
School, was chosen president; Mrs. C. H. Adler, to 
whose intelligent and persistent efforts the society owes 
its creation, was made recording and corresponding 
secretary; J. Gilbert Calhoun, treasurer; and Judge 
E. J. Garvan, auditor. The Executive Committee selected 
consists of B. Norman Strong, Miss Ella Parish, Prof. 
Frederick R. Honey, Rev. R. H. Potter, and Mrs, Cyn- 
thia M. Fuller. It is proposed to make the society a 
State peace society. It starts out with a fair member- 
ship, which it is expected will be much increased in the 
near future. The society will prepare to engage in an 
active propaganda next fall. 


In his speech on the naval appropriation bill in 
May, Mr. Tawney, Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, said that the Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 
Congresses had appropriated for the navy more than 
twice as much money as it would cost to construct the 
Panama Canal at the highest estimate yet submitted. 


' An important meeting in observance of the seventh 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference was 
held in the Matthewson Street Church, Providence, R. I., 
on May 22. It was under the auspices of the Local 
Council of Women and the Board of Trade. Hon. 
Frederick H. Jackson, Lieutenant-Governor, presided. 
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The speakers were, President Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Chairman of the Peace 
and Arbitration Committee of the National Council of 
Women, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society. Dr. Faunce set forth the 
significance of the annual conferences at Mohonk Lake, 
Mrs. Mead made a plea for world organization, and Dr. 
Trueblood pointed out and illustrated the remarkable 
change taking place in public opinion in regard to war. 


. + + The Teachers’ International Bureau, recently 
created, will have its first meeting at Munich, Germany, 
this month, at the time of the Congress of German 
Teachers, which will represent more than a hundred 
thousand adherents. The purpose of the new Bureau 
is to improve educational methods and to assist in the 
propaganda in favor of universal peace. 


The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, Italy, sent 
us, as to all other peace societies, at the opening of the 
Milan Exposition, its warmest salutations and a cordial 
invitation to be represented at the fifteenth Universal 
Peace Congress, which opened in that city on the 15th 
of September. The Directors of the American Peace 
Society, at their regular meeting on the 22d of May, 
appointed Miss Anna 6, Eckstein, Bliss Perry and 
Benjamin F. Trueblood delegates to the Congress, and 
authorized the President and Secretary to appoint as 
delegates any other available persons. 


When Senator Hale reported the naval appro- 
priation bill to the Senate on May 29, it carried an 
increase over the bill as it came from the House of 
$2,461,037. Of this, $1,000,000 is for a reserve supply 
of powder, $250,000 for reserve guns, $100,000 for a 


dry dock at Pensacola, $75,000 for boiler shops at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and $80,000 for outfit of these 


shops. That carries the cost of the navy for the next 


year to about one hundred and two millions of dollars. 


Hon. W. Martin Jones, who died recently in 
Rochester, N. Y., had been a prominent figure in the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conferences and one of the lead- 
ers of arbitration work in the New York State Bar 
Association. As a member of a sub-committee he was 
the author of the plan for a permanent tribunal adopted 
by the Association and widely influential in preparing 
the way for what was done at The Hague in the creation 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. He was a man 
of “many useful and benevolent activities” in the cause 
of humanity. 


At a dinner at the Elysée Palace, Paris, on the 
3d of May, at which President Fallicres and most of 
the French Cabinet ministers were present, King 
Edward, replying to a toast of the French President, 
said: “I am sure the entente cordiale (between France 
and Great Britain) will do more than anything else 
to safeguard peace.” President Falliéres had previously 
declared that both nations were “ happy to sincerely act 
together for civilization and peace.” 


On her return from Christiania, the Baroness von 
Suttner was on the first of May received at Copenhagen 
by the King and Queen of Denmark. The King showed 
himself most sympathetic and thoroughly conversant 
with the peace movement. 
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Seventy-Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


The Seventy-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society was held at the Society’s oftice, 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at two o’clock in the afternoon, May 18. 

The President, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, presided. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 

It was voted to omit the reading of the records of the 
last meeting. 

The Secretary reported that all those elected to official 
position in the Society at the last Annual Meeting had 
accepted. 

It was voted that the Chair appoint a Committee of 
three to present to the meeting nominations for officers 
for the coming year. The Chair appointed Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and Mr. Everett O. 
Fisk. 

The report of the Committee appointed last year on 
the Teaching of History in the Public Schools was 
briefly presented by the Chairman, Dr. Homer B. 
Sprague. The report was approved, (See the Report 
in the May Apvocatre or Prace.) 

It was voted that the Committee on the Teaching of 
History in the Public Schools be continued, that Prof. 
Bliss Perry be added to it, that it have full power to add 
to its numbers, and to carry on and extend its work at its 
discretion. 

The Treasurer’s Report was then presented. 
that the receipts of the year from memberships, subscrip- 
tions, sales of literature, contributions, income of the 
Permanent Peace Fund, legacies, etc., had been $7,840.16 ; 
that the expenditures for salaries, rent of office, print- 
ing, mailing, traveling expenses and sundries had been 
$5,996.20, making an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $1,843.96. This, plus the balance of last year, 
$2,128.36, made a balance of $3,972.32 in the Treasurer’s 
hands May 1, 1906, Of this sum $2,338 had been placed 
in the Building and Endowment Fund, leaving $1,634.32 
in the General Expense Account, $494.04 less than the 
balance of last year. 

The Report of the Auditor was also read, and both 
reports were accepted and ordered placed on file. 

The Nominating Committee then reported the names 
of persons to serve as President, General Secretary, 
Treasurer, Auditor, Vice- Presidents and Board of Direct- 
(The list is given in full on page of this issue.) 


It showed 


ors. 


The persons named were unanimously elected. 
Of the Directors chosen, 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews were new; of the Vice- 
Presidents, Hon. Richard Bartholdt and President David 
Starr Jordan. 
The Annual Report of the Board of Directors was 
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then presented by Secretary Trueblood. Remarks upon 
the Report were made by Edwin D. Mead, President 
Paine and Mrs. Mead. It was voted that the Report be 
accepted, approved and printed in the ApDvocaTE OF 
Peace and in pamphlet form. (The Report is printed 
in full elsewhere in this issue.) 

The following resolution was presented by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole ard seconded by Mr. Edwin D. Mead: 

‘* Whereas, The British House of Commons has unanimously 
passed a resolution asking that the reduction of national 
armaments shall be made one of the specific subjects to be 
discussed at the approaching Conference at The Hague; and, 

‘* Whereas, The American people are bound by all their tra- 
ditions and principles, as well as by their interests, to take 
the side of peace and goodwill among the nations; therefore, 

** Resolved, That at this annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society we earnestly petition the Congress of the United 
States to make no new appropriations for battleships, at least 
until after the meeting of the Hague Conference. 

‘“*We believe that by this postponement of new naval ap- 
propriations our government will give the most important, 
effective and honorable form of aid to the movement for which 
the Ilague Conference was originally called, namely, the relief 
of the peoples of the world trom the enormous burdens of 
military and naval expense, and the substitution of the reason- 
able and civilized methods of arbitration for the wasteful, 
ineffective and barbarous arbitrament of the sword.”’ 

The resolution was unanimously adopted and ordered 
sent to the United States Senators from Massachusetts, 
to Congressman McCall, to the Chairmen of the Com- 
mittees on Foreign and Naval Affairs of both Houses of 
Congress. 

A letter from Otto Spengler, Secretary of the New 
York German Peace Society, to President Paine was 
read. It was voted that the following greeting of the 
American Peace Society be sent by the President to the 
German Peace Society of New York City: 

‘*The AMERICAN PEACE Socrety, the oldest Peace Society 
in America, sends cordial greetings, at its annual meeting 
to-day, to our energetic auxiliary, the GERMAN PEACE So- 
cliETY of New York, and rejoices at their notable effort to 
promote an arbitration treaty between the United States and 
the great nation which we so highly honor. We gladly 
acknowledge America’s indebtedness to the leadership of 
Germany in intellectual life. May the relations of these two 
nations grow steadily more cordial.’’ 

The Secretary announced that the Board of Directors 
had arranged for the Annual Dinner of the Society at 
the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, at 6.30 in 
the evening, and that the addresses of the evening would 
be delivered by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Member of 
Congress from Missouri, and Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of 
the Adantic Monthly. 

The meeting, which was the largest held for many 
years, then adjourned. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER, 

In the evening at half past six o’clock the Annual 
Dinner of the Society took place at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club. and sixteen 
persons sat down to the tables, and the whole occasion 
It bore witness, 


One hundred 


was one of rejoicing as well as of profit. 
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in its own peculiar way, to the vastly increased interest 
now taken in the peace movement compared with former 
years. The special guests of the evening were Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, President of the Interparliamentary 
Group in Congress; Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly and newly elected professor of English 
literature at Harvard, and Mr. Robert L. O’Brien, editor 
of the Boston Transcript. 

At the speaking after the dinner Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, President of the Society, presided. On opening 
the exercises he said: 


Friends and Adherents to the Great Cause of Peace : 
it is my privilege and joy to bid you a cordial welcome 
to this our annual banquet, on this great day, the 18th 
of May, one of the red-letter days in the history of the 
world. We are glad to celebrate it and to feel its 
strength and inspiration. If at times we are a little 
discouraged at the slowness with which our cause moves, 
I think that very divine discontent is one great proof 
that our cause is really advancing with great rapidity. 
temember that a year ago we were listening with eager 
ears for that terrible naval battle in the distant east. If 
we go back two years I believe our American Peace 
Society was just issuing a memorial to the President, in 
the hope that something might be done to stop that 
dreadful war. To-day the world is at peace, with not a 
cloud in the sky, and the great question which occupies 
our thoughts and is interesting the whole world is: 
What can be made to grow out of and develop from the 
Second Hague Conference ? 

It is not my duty here to-night to do more than give 
you this cordial welcome, and then to introduce the 
speakers. Let me first tell you with what pleasure it is 
that we have with us the Hon. Richard Bartholdt, mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri [applause], the founder 
and leader of the group of the Interparliamentary Union 
in our own Congress. I wonder if it is exaggeration to 
say that this organization, the Interparliamentary Union, 
is one of the most interesting and important bodies of 
public men in the world. I believe I am right in saying 
it is wholly voluntary. It has no government authority. 
It is composed of leading men, public-spirited men, in 
the different parliaments of the world, who gather usually 
each year in some one of the capitals of Europe, to guide 
and promote legislation in the interest of peace and arbi- 
tration. Mr. Bartholdt has been the leader in our own 
Congress in this respect. Ie is very much interested in 
the movement for arbitration, for a general arbitration 
treaty. But it is not for me to put words into his mouth, 
but only to give you an opportunity of seeing and wel- 
coming him — the Hon. Richard Bartholdt. [ Applause. ] 

Address of Hon. Richard Bartholdt. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you 
for this most cordial reception. I realize that to preach 
the gospel of peace at Boston is— pardon the harsh 
word — about like talking war in an armory or military 
camp, and for me to attempt it is like the endeavor of 
a pupil to instruct the preceptor. Boston and peace 
form an association of ideas which to the rest of us — 
and there are a few of us living beyond the mountains 
[laughter] — seems as perfectly natural as is the com- 
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bination of apple trees and apples. You are proud of 
your city, proud of your history, and justly so, but to my 
mind your proudest distinction emanates from that 
“ Cradle” which is your own, and in which were born 
the ideas which have brought us together here to-night. 
[Applause.] This distinction and the reputation of 
having kept the holy fires ablaze all these years, you 
would not be willing, I am sure, to part with for all the 
glories of the earth. 

It has been my heart’s desire for years to address 
a Boston audience on the peace question, even at the 
risk of carrying water to the ocean, and to-night I esteem 
it a high privilege to have the opportunity to do so. 
Not that I can hope to advance any new ideas, or to con- 
tribute anything original, to the academic discussion of 
the subject. I have merely responded to the invitation 
of my good friend, Dr. Trueblood, in order to show you 
that, though I have been — to borrow a phrase from the 
lexicon of war—on the firing-line for several years, I 
have survived, and am well and hearty, thank you, and 
more strongly convinced than ever of the righteous- 
ness as well as the practicability of our great cause. 
[ Applause. ] 

With your permission, I shall claim your attention 
just long enough to give you my reasons for this con- 
viction. They are, briefly stated, that every argument 
which has been advanced, or which I have heard ad- 
vanced, in the intellectual combats of the last ten years, 
and those are the only kind of combats I believe in, 
every argument made by our opponents to excuse or 
justify the barbarism of war, has been successfully re- 
futed, while our contentions stand like rocks of eternal 
truth, untouched and unshaken, and will continue so to 
stand, unless our opponents are willing to make the 
damaging admission that our whole civilization and the 
system of government which to-day obtains in all en- 
lightened countries are a sham and a lie. 

We claim that if it is right, if it is good ethics, if it is 
good law, that courts should settle all disputes between 
individuals, — and this is what our system of govern- 
ment demands,— then it must also be right, and good 
ethics, and good law for courts to settle ali difficulties 
between nations. [Applause.] What is law for an indi- 
vidual we claim should be law fora nation. <A very high 
authority —I do not care to mention his name— has 
recently attempted to answer this argument. The ques- 
tion was asked: If not, why not? Law for an individual 
should be law for a nation; if not, why not? That great 
authority says, in substance, that private citizens can 
have their rights defended by force, by the sheriff's 
posse, by the militia, by the army if need be; but nations 
cannot have their rights defended in the same way 
because there is no force behind international law. 
Hence, he claims, there is but little analogy between 
the two kinds of law. 

Our answer is simply: If there is no analogy between 
national law and international law, there certainly ought 
to be [applause], and to supply the deficiency is exactly 
what we are striving for. [Applause.} <A perfect agree- 
ment between nations would naturally include some force 
for the purpose of enabling the governments to enforce 
judicial decisions. But we need not go that far. The 
history of arbitration itself teaches, if anything, the 
absolute needlessness of physical force. [ Applause. } 
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Since 1815 more than two hundred international dis- 
putes — to be more exact, about two hundred and fifty 
— have been settled by arbitration, and in each of these 
cases the contending nations have accepted the verdict 
without protest, and in no instance has the losing party 
attempted by force either to evade or to resist the ver- 
dict, nor has there been need of force to compel submis- 
sion to it. What does this signify? It simply means 
that the combined moral force of public opinion and of 
a compact between nations is mightier and more effective 
in the enforcement of judicial decisions than armies and 
navies. [Applause.] From this practical lesson, my 
friends, we have a right to conclude that there is as little 
probability of a nation ever evading or resisting by force 
a verdict which is rendered against it in the name of all 
of the nations as there is of a single individual resisting 
or rebelling against a decision of a court. And so it is 
with all the arguments that are advanced to prop up the 
tottering cause of brutal war. All melt like snow in the 
sun of reason. 

But yet we are called ‘“demagogues of peace” 
(laughter), because we will not at once admit that human 
blood must be shed whenever there is a conflict between 
righteousness and peace. Who, may I ask you, is the 
judge of what is righteous? Is an interested and con- 
sequently partial government, is a nation whose passion 
has been aroused by some unfortunate incident, and 
whose sense of justice has been blinded thereby, a safer 
and better judge than a high, impartial tribunal, which 
deliberately weighs the cause in the scales of justice and 
eternal right? ‘The question answers itself. It is safe 
to say that in this enlightened age the sword will never 
again be drawn unless both contending nations believe 
themselves to be in the right. Our contention is that, 
even in these cases, the employment of force, while it 
may decide the question as to the strength of a nation, 
can never determine the righteousness of its cause. 
[ Applause. ] 

But, say our friends, submission to the decrees of a 
tribunal involves the surrender of sovereignty. Of course 
it does. But no surrender of authority has ever been or 
can be made for a nobler cause. No surrender of 
authority has ever been made for a cause as sacred as is 
the cause of peace and of justice. Each one of us here, 
living in a civilized community, must surrender certain 
natural rights for the boon of living in a community of 
individuals. We say that governments should do the 
same for the boon of living in a community of nations. 
You see, my friends, that in whatever spot we touch the 
intellectual armor of our opponents we find it vulnerable, 
and penetrable by the force of reason. 

But this is only the negative side. I feel that I should 
also briefly refer to the positive side of our cause, namely, 
to the practical steps which have been taken towards the 
realization of our ideals. 

We are on the eve of the second Hague Conference, 
that congress of nations which has been called both by 
President Roosevelt and the Czar of Russia, certainly a 
most significant joining of hands between Russian autoc- 
racy and American democracy, and both for one great 
purpose. Upon this Conference are centred to-day the 
hopes of the whole human family. What has been done 
to prepare fer the work of this great gathering? The 
world is at peace, as has been very eloquently said by 


your honored chairman, and it is safe to say that the 
world is ripe for a step forward to a higher plane, to 
attain a larger and completer civilization. 

The Interparliamentary Union, which has been men- 
tioned, has been engaged for some time past in formu- 
lating a program, or some of the most important features 
of a program, for the second Hague Conference. The 
governments are preparing theirs, but the program to be 
submitted by the law-makers of the world who compose 
that great Union will represent, I believe, the wishes, 
the hopes, the aspirations of the people of the whole 
world. [Applause.] You will remember, perhaps, that 
at St. Louis in 1904 the Interparliamentary Union 
adopted a resolution drafted by your humble servant, 
declaring for an international arbitration treaty to be 
concluded by all the powers, and also declaring for a 
periodic international congress. At the Brussels Con- 
ference last year I had the honor to submit, in behalf of 
the American delegation, a detailed plan for an inter- 
national congress, and also the draft of a model arbitra- 
tion treaty, which, I believed, would be acceptable to all 
the nations, and framed so as to insure its ratification by 
the United States Senate. I am happy to say that these 
two propositions were referred to two separate commis- 
sions, and according to information which has come to 
me within the last week, those two commissions are now 
ready to report. They will make their report to a meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Council to be held on 
June 2, and later to the Interparliamentary Conference, 
which has been called in extraordinary session for 
August, that is, prior to the Hague Conference. The 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union will then 
pass upon the reports of these two commissions, forward 
the program of the Union to the several governments, 
and present it finally to the Hague Conference itself. 
Time will not permit me to go into the details of the 
two propositions, but I hope you will bear with me while 
I try to explain how the commission, appointed to con- 
sider the subject of an international congress, has solved 
the problem. To my mind it is an inspiration. 

The second Hague Conference, which is to meet either 
this fall or next spring, is to be transformed into a per- 
manent International Congress, with meetings periodic- 
ally and automatically. That Congress is to appoint 
a permanent council to codify international law, and to 
insure a continuity of the influence of the Congress. 
The Interparliamentary Union itself is to be reorganized 
so as to give it a representative character which would 
cause it to be regarded as a real international parliament 
whose resolutions would influence and indeed fashion the 
action of the permanent Congress. In other words, the 
delegates of the Union are to form a quasi-legislative 
adjunct to the Congress, or a lower House. You will 
see at a glance that in its results this plan is exactly what 
we Americans stood for at Brussels last summer, namely, 
an International Legislature of two houses, one to be 
created and controlled by the executives, and the other 
by the parliaments or the people. When I compare the 
manner in which the original suggestions of this plan 
were received in the Belgian capital with the report of 
this commission of eminent European statesmen, I am 
justified in saying—and I hope you will pardon the 
gratification with which I mention it —that this result 
has to be regarded in the light of a glorious American 
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victory. [Applause.] Perhaps, if I may have the time, 
Mr. Chairman — 

PRESIDENT ParNneE: Surely, all you wish. We are 
here to hear you. 

Mr. Bartuotpt: I do not know; I am afraid I am 
trespassing on your patience too long. 

Dr. TruEBLOoD: No, you have only just got started. 

Mr. Bartuoipt: Perhaps I ought to say a word or 
two about the proposed arbitration treaty —and this is 
not in the books. The great problem was to draft a 
treaty which would pass the United States Senate. The 
Senate is very jealous of its rights and prerogatives. 
The Senate of the United States will not concede to the 
President a prerogative which, it seemed, historically 
belongs to him. Hence, when the ten treaties signed by 
Mr. Hay were before the Senate, that body amended 
them, and the President would not accept them in the 
amended form. In my humble judgment, that was a 
blessing in disguise, because those treaties did not go far 
enough. They were patterned after the treaty between 
France and England, and diplomatic relations between 
France and England had, up to recently, been such as 
not to encourage the hope that all questions could be 
submitted to arbitration. Those treaties, which the 
President finally left unacted upon, exempted three 
classes of questions from arbitration, namely, all those 
touching the national honor, those touching the integrity 
of the nations, and vital interests. It is evident that 
every question which might come up between nations 
might be construed to be a question of national honor, 
or a question touching vital interests. Hence, in my 
judgment, these treaties were of no great value. The 
problem was to draft a treaty which could pass the 
Senate, and we thought we had solved the problem in 
this way, by providing in the preamble for the territorial 
integrity of each country signing it. That would remove 
from the scope of contention a number of very intricate 
problems and questions. In the first section the ques- 
tions are specified which should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. When, therefore, the Senate approves such a 
treaty as this, it will give full power of action to the 
President, so that the real benefit of arbitration can be 
preserved. We must remember, my friends, that if 
arbitration is to be useful it must be resorted to in time, 
not after the passions of the people have been aroused, 
but promptly, when the question comes up. If we should 
allow every difficulty that might arise between the United 
States and another nation to go to the Senate, there to 
be threshed out for weeks and weeks, why, naturally the 
American people might become impatient or indignant 
and force the hand of the government, and arbitration 
might fail. But if the President has a right, as soon as 
a question comes up, to arbitrate it, the question can be 
settled possibly before the people are really aware of 
what is going on. 

The third section of the arbitration treaty provides 
that in case of questions in which the national honor is 
involved, the contending nations shall have the right to 
appoint a commission of inquiry; in other words, to refer 
the case to a joint high commission for investigation. 
The nations are not to bind themselves by the verdict of 
that commission, but the commission shall give the result 
of its investigation to the world. That done, not only 
will time be gained, but the light will be let in upon the 


intricacies of the question. The principals can then dis- 
cuss it intelligently, and it is quite certain that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred after this is done war will 
be averted. 

The world is slowly but surely rallying around the 
banners of peace. It gravitates in an ascending line to 
a higher plane of one common brotherhood, where the 
shedding of human blood for the sake of trade, or for 
any other purpose, will be regarded as a relic of barbar- 
ism, and where the three watchwords of the new world- 
organization will be: Humanity, Justice and Peace. 
[Applause.] In this onward march the United States is 
now leading. The Stars and Stripes were hoisted at 
Brussels as an emblem of progress and hope, and the 
people of Europe are ready, aye, anxious, to rally around 
the same flag at The Hague. The question is: Will the 
government of the United States be true to American 
traditions, and will it speak the redeeming word at The 
Hague? I thank you for your attention. [Applause.] 


In answer to a question from Secretary Trueblood, Mr. 
Bartholdt then briefly told of the effort which had just 
been made in Congress to put off the construction of the 
new ten million dollar battleship until after the second 
Hague Conference. He had offered the following amend- 
ment to the Navy bill: 

‘* Provided, however, that if at the second Hague Conference, 
to be held within the next twelve months, any measure should 
be adopted for the limitation of the naval forces of the great 
powers, or for the settlement of international controversies 
by judicial decision and by means of arbitration treaties, the 
Secretary of the Navy shall have discretion to defer the con- 
struction of the ship herein provided for.” 

He had told the members of Congress how ridiculous 
it would be, if an agreement should be reached at The 
Hague to settle all of the difficulties between nations by 
arbitration, for our government to be bound by act of 
Congress “to go ahead with the construction of that 
monster of the seas.” The government, he had argued, 
should be left in a position to adjust itself to such con- 
ditions as the Hague Conference might give rise to. 
But the war party was too strong, and his amendment 
was voted down. He was not, he said, in favor of build- 
ing any more battleships, though he had voted this time 
reluctantly for the naval bill out of deference to the 
Administration, and he had the reassuring informa- 
tion to give that out of the one hundred and thirty- 
five members of Congress who had voted for this monster 
of destruction at least seventy-five had declared that this 
was the last battleship for which they were going to vote. 
[Applause.] It was difficult, he admitted, when appealed 
to on the ground of patriotism, when told that the world 
was arming and that your own country should be pro- 
tected until the arbitration system was completed, to 
resist the temptation to vote according to the judgment 
of “those who claimed to know.” Nevertheless, the con- 
viction had gained ground among the Representatives of 
the people that the navy was already large enough for 
any legitimate demands of the country, and that a larger 
fleet of war vessels might prove a menace, in the hands 
of unscrupulous men, not only to the peace of the world, 
but possibly also to our own liberties. Even the one big 
ship was granted only upon the theory that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for national defense. It would have 
been refused if asked for for aggression, for the purpose 
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of competing with England or other nations in the mad 
rivalry of armaments. It was the last one, he believed. 

Asked by Dr. Ames what prospect there was of dis- 
armament, Mr. Bartholdt said that the Interparliamentary 
Union was not advocating disarmament as a separate 
proposition, That, the Union believed, was starting at 
the wrong end. Armament was the result; they wished 
to remove the cause. They felt that as soon as the na- 
tions were bound together by arbitration treaties, the 
battleships, the armaments, would go naturally to the 
junk-shop. [Applause.] Disarmament would come as 
certainly, as automatically, as the apple falls from the 
tree, because there would be no more use for armaments. 
They did not, however, lose sight of the question of dis- 
armament. That appealed to the people who were con- 
tinually saying: Why don’t you reduce the armaments ? 
But the organization of peace, the perfecting of the arbi- 
tration system, was the best and speediest way of bring- 
ing about what the people desired, relief from the 
burdens of the great armaments. 

PrestpENT Paine: May I add one word in the nature 
of a further answer to Dr. Ames’s question how disarma- 
ment may be brought about? Nature and Providence 
seem to be powerfully on our side, as illustrated in that 
bon mot of President Eliot in his recent speech at Tus- 
kegee, when he spoke of these battleships as “ short- 
lived monsters.” In a brief period, if we can stop the 
appropriations for new battleships, the old ones will dis- 
appear. [Applause and laughter. ] 

We are now to have the pleasure of listening to 
Mr. Bliss Perry, still of Boston, who adds to a brilliant 
literary career his own recent acceptance of a chair at 
Harvard. We are delighted to welcome Mr. Perry here 
to-night, and I have the pleasure of presenting him now. 


Address of Bliss Perry. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: In the words 
just uttered the President speaks as if there were some 
innate contradiction in terms between a literary career 
and a connection with Harvard College. The persuasive 
Secretary of the Peace Society asked me to speak for ten 
minutes after Mr. Bartholdt, and say anything he might 
leave out. I have accordingly been studying with in- 
terest Mr. Bartholdt’s diminishing pile of manuscript. I 
cannot find that he has left out anything essential, 
particularly after the second speech in reply to Dr. True- 
blood’s question. 

He has, however, left out a word as to the dialectic 
skill and patriotic fervor with which he has met the 
hackneyed arguments for war. It is always astonishing 
to such of us as do not read daily the Congressional 
tecord to see how the trite maxims — the venerable one, 
“Tf you wish peace, prepare for war” (which was mil- 
dewed and mouldy when Cain reached for his club to hit 
Abel) [laughter]; the maxim, “ Trade follows the flag” 
(which is a glorious academic maxim until you try to 
pick out a single sewing machine or mowing machine or 
pair of shoes that ever did follow the flag); the equally 
trite maxim that “ War develops virtues” (and we know 


that pestilence and famine and earthquake develop virtues 
equally fine) — how those maxims have been a part of 
the arguments with which Mr. Bartholdt and Mr. Burton * 
have been met upon the floor of the House. 

Two years ago, while I was dining with some gentle- 
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men in Cleveland, on the day of Mr. Burton’s speech 
against a further increase of the navy, those men said: 
“ Fine fellow, but that speech will kill him.” I could 
not but think of the famous remark about Mr. Sumner’s 
speech in 1845, made by a very well-known Boston man: 
“ May as well wring his neck, for we shall never hear 
from him again!” In six years he was a Senator of 
the United States. Mr. Burton was still living yester- 
day, and uncommonly vigorous,—and the treatment 
seems to agree with Mr. Bartholdt. 

I have an impression in reading those debates that the 
gentlemen now working for international arbitration have 
immense advantages in the constructive nature of their 
program. It is not mere war against war, a campaign that 
enlists the sympathy of many of us. It is a campaign for 
international arbitration, which is a rather different thing 
from a campaign against war as such. In New England 
assemblies you can always get a vote from those that are 
“opposed.” But for sixty years in New England — 
over ninety years, according to Dr. Trueblood — men 
and women have been saying these same things against 
war. The practical success, after all, is with the men 
who have been shifting the emphasis, in the last few 
years, over upon this constructive program. And I 
believe it is largely to their tact, as well as to their 
imagination, that the success of the arbitration movement 
so far is in large measure due. I say tact first, because 
I believe that there is no moral reform before us at the 
present time that requires a more delicate sense of what 
is fitting, of what will serve in the dealings between man 
and man, than this cause of patriotism and internationalism. 

Mr. Bartholdt wants to hoist the Stars and Stripes at 
Brussels, and we want to see it, because we are patriots. 
Some of us feel bad because our own country seems to 
be lagging behind France and England at the present 
moment in general enthusiasm for the cause in whose 
honor we are gathered here to-night. Why regret that? 
Because we are patriots. We are patriots first, and 
internationalists because we are patriots. 

But if you ask a man to look out over, say Hampton 
Roads, as I looked out in 1898, when our “flying 
squadron” was there just before the Spanish War, it 
would be quite likely that he would think only of America. 
I had been listening to the debates in the House, and 
well remember the remark of a member: “ We cannot 
tell from hour to hour when we are to be stampeded.” 
The President and Mr. Reed said: “The stampede is 
coming, and nobody can tell when.” The desks were 
piled high with copies of the New York Journal, that 
later boasted that it had “made the war.” I do not believe 
that. I think the motives of our country in waging that 
war were right, mistaken though I personally believe the 
war to have been. If diplomacy could have settled it, 
it should have done so. That is an academic question. 
As we looked out over those waters the day after that 
debate, there were the Texas, Massachusetts, Brooklyn, 
Columbia and Minneapolis, in war-paint of gray, and it 
would have been difficult for any American with any 
historic sense of the power of his country and the justice 
of his country to fail to feel a thrill in his heart as he saw 
that armed force of his country getting ready for action. 

But as I turned from the sight of the “ flying squadron ” 
to those old white buildings of Hampton Institute, put 
up by the faith and idealism of a man from my old college, 
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a gallant and loyal gentleman, if there ever was one, who 
out of sheer faith in the moral progress of the human 
race, made up his mind at the close of the war to make 
something out of nothing, and by the sheer force of that 
idealism began to pull up the whole of a downtrodden 
race, I felt that the buildings of Hampton Institute were 
a finer sight for the patriotic American than the vessels 
of the “flying squadron.” [ Applause.] 

At the Jamestown Exposition next year, when we are 
told the main feature will be a naval display, I say, for 
one, that if the schools and churches and courts of the 
United States of America, if our respect for law, and 
our respect for labor, are not emphasized more than our 
respect and admiration for armed force, then the James- 
town Exposition will be false to the history of this 
country. 

The point I was trying to make is not my own feel- 
ings at these contrasted things,—that amounts to 
nothing, — but my sense of the essential union, after all, 
between the man who thrills at the sight of the battle- 
ship and the man who thrills at the sight of the school- 
house and what the schoolhouse represents. I do not 
believe the two men are so far apart as we workers 
against war are sometimes tempted to think that they 
are. The man who admires the battleship is not in that 
moment admiring war. He is not admiring brute force 
in itself, but looking at one symbol of his country, which 
for historic reasons, as well as pride and vainglory, 
touches him very strongly. 

We ought to show some of the tact and imagination 
which workers like Mr. Bartholdt and Mr. Burton have 
shown in Congress. We should see the other man’s 
point of view. Remember we are looking at two symbols 
of the same great national life. Some of us feel that it 
is an immense error to throw the weight of the govern- 
ment and the weight of individuai interest so completely 
on the side of brute force. That it is so difficult to get 
the other class of men to take this attitude is what con- 
stitutes the melancholy element in the present situation. 
If we can only get these men to feel that the America 
which we believe the true America is the ideal, the per- 
manent America, and that the great battleship is one of 
the transient phases destined to disappear with the 
triumph of this movement, then I do not see why the two 
sorts of men cannot work together in a common patri- 
otism, and a patriotism which favors a better interna- 
tionalism. [Applause.] 


Mr. Robert L. O’Brien, editor of the Boston Tran- 
script, was then introduced, and spoke briefly of the great 
service which the peace societies are doing in keeping 
the attention of the people fixed upon the higher and 
better way of dealing with the differences which arise 
between nations. 

After brief remarks by Secretary Trueblood as to the 
work of the Society, the exercises closed. 
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The twelfth annual Mohonk Lake Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration has just closed its sessions. It 
was the largest of the arbitration conferences yet held 
at Mohonk, and generally felt to be a considerable ad- 
vance over last year. We shall give an extended account 
of the proceedings in our next issue, including several of 
the fine speeches delivered. 
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Seventy-Eighth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Societ y: 

The board of Directors herewith respectfully submit 
the Seventy-Eighth Annual Report of the work of the 
Society, with an account of the general status of the 
international arbitration and peace movement through- 
out the world at the present time. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

We have as heretofore held regular meetings of the 
Board every two months, and one adjourned meeting to 
hear an important report on the teaching of history in 
the public schools. The meetings have been exception- 
ally well attended and interesting. We have given 
attention to the public events of the year specially re- 
lated to our movement, and also to the regular lines of 
work carried on through our office. The details given 
hereinafter show that the year has been one of the most 
fruitful and encouraging in the history of the Society, 
and that the cause for which we labor has made steady 
and marked advance, and now occupies a position of 
strength and confidence, which, in spite of the many and 
serious obstacles yet to be overcome, assures a compara- 
tively early and complete triumph of the principles for 
which the Society has so long labored. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Apvocate or Peace, the monthly organ of our 
work, has been continued under the editorial direction 
of the Secretary. Every possible effort has been put 
forth to make the paper a strong and reliable organ of 
the international arbitration and peace movement, and 
many testimonies are received indicating that it is in- 
creasingly appreciated. In spite of considerable losses, 
the list of subscribers has steadily increased, and the 
edition sent out monthly is now several hundred copies 
larger than at this time last year. The paper has been 
sent as heretofore to the reading rooms of all our colleges, 
universities and theological schools, to several hundred 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, to many public libraries, ete. Gen- 
erous contributions from friends have enabled us still to 
perform this important service, and there is no limit to 
the work that might be done in this direction if adequate 
funds were at hand. Through the generosity of the 
Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Association more than two 
hundred copies of the ApvocaTE or PrAcE are now 
mailed regularly to missionaries and prominent natives 
in Japan. The same association also subscribes for a 
large number of copies for distribution among ministers, 
normal schools, ete., in this country. The same is true 
of the Arbitration and Peace Committee of the New 
York Friends’ Yearly Meeting and of a number of 
private individuals in Massachusetts, New York, Colorado, 
and elsewhere. A gift of two hundred dollars was re- 
ceived from the Rhode Island Peace Society in the 
autumn, for this and kindred work. 

Owing to the difficulty of securing sufficient patronage 
to justify its further continuance, it was decided after 
careful consideration of the subject, and with no little 
regret, to discontinue for the present the publication of 
the ANGEL or Peace, which we have heretofore pub- 
lished for children. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

There has been throughout the year a steady demand 
for literature treating of the various aspects of the peace 
movement. We have distributed through our oftice, by 
sale and otherwise, a considerable number of copies of 
Baroness Von Suttner’s “Lay Down Your Arms,” 
Bloch’s “ Future of War,” Dymond’s “ Essay on War,” 
Sumner’s “ Addresses on War,” Foster’s “ Arbitration 
and the Hague Court,” Holls’ “The Peace Conference 
at The Hague,” Darby’s “International Tribunals,” 
Trueblood’s “Federation of the World,” Bridgman’s 
“ World Organization,” David L. Dodge’s “ War Incon- 
sistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ,” Carnegie’s 
“ Rectorial Address before the Students of St. Andrew’s 
University,” and Mrs. Mead’s “ Patriotism and the New 
Internationalism.” The last four of these have recently 
been published by Ginn & Co. in the International 
Library Series. 

Following is a list of editions of pamphlets, old and 
new, which have been published during the year: 


“The Christ of the Andes,” 139,200 
“ Washington’s Anti-Militarism,” 5,000 
Hotchkiss’s “ Coals of Fire,” 5,000 


Crosby’s “ War from the Christian Point of View,” 2,000 
Senator D’Estournelles de Constant’s “ A French 
Plea for Limitation of Armaments,” 11,000 


it. B. Howard’s “ A Battle, as Seen by an Eye- 
witness,” 10,000 


Grace I. Colbron’s “ Women and War,” 5,000 
“The Cherry Festival at Naumburg,” 5,000 
Darby’s “ Military Drill in Schools,” 2,000 

Trueblood’s « Historic Development of the Peace 
Idea,” 1,000 
Trueblood’s “ William Penn’s Holy Experiment,” 1,000 
Ida Whipple Benham’s “ Hard Times,” 12,000 
“The First Hague Conference and Its Results,” 1,000 
A.S. Crapsey’s “ Jesus’ Method of Government,” 5,000 
Suggestive Programs for Peace Day, 1,500 

Lucia Ames Mead’s “ Primer of the Peace Move- 
ment,” 2,000 
Hymns for Peace Meetings, 2,000 
Total 209,700 


The large distribution made of the “Christ of the 
Andes” pamphlet among students of the colleges, uni- 
versities, etc., of the country was provided for by the 
generosity of George Foster Peabody of New York. 
Mr. Peabody also provided for the publication and dis- 
tribution of the pamphlet by Dr. Crapsey on “ Jesus’ 
Method of Government.” The distribution among mem- 
bers of Congress, State Legislatures and other public 
men of ten thousand copies of the translation of D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant’s great speech in the French Senate 
on * Limitation of Armaments ” was provided for by Mr. 
D’Estournelles and his friends. 

In addition to the above pamphlets, our office is just 
publishing an edition of five thousand copies of the 
teport of the Committee appointed last year to investi- 
gate the subject of history teaching in the public schools 
in reference to war and peace. This report will be dis- 
tributed among educators as widely as our funds will 
allow. We appeal to our members and friends every- 


where to assist with their contributions in the wide cir- 
culation of this timely and most important report. 
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PUBLIC WORK. 

Our public work has been similar to that of former 
years. In addition to his editorial and general office 
duties, which have been constant and exacting, the Sec- 
retary has, on invitation, addressed a large number of 
church gatherings, clubs, institutions of learning, etc., in 
different parts of the country. Mrs. Mead, of our Board, 
has also spent much time in speaking before clubs, 
women’s organizations and audiences of many kinds. 
Her services have been much in demand and have been 
very eflicient in arousing activity among many who had 
not previously taken any part in the peace movement. 
Other members of the society —Edwin D. Mead, Dr. 
Ernst Richard of Columbia University, Rev. William G. 
Hubbard of Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews 
and others — have also done efficient service in giving 
lectures. The lecture bureau, which we have tentatively 
inaugurated, with a list of about a dozen speakers, gives 
promise of becoming a useful adjunct of our work. 

We have been represented, directly and indirectly, at 
most of the important arbitration and peace gatherings 
of the year, the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, the 
Fourteenth International Peace Congress at Lucerne, the 
International Law Association Conterence at Christiania, 
and the Interparliamentary Conference at Brussels, at 
whose sessions our Secretary was by courtesy permitted 
to be present. A brief visit was made by the Secretary 
recently to the State Department at Washington to see 
what might possibly be done at the coming Pan-American 
Conference to establish a regular periodic conference of 
the American Republics. In behalf of the creation of 
such a congress and of the maintenance of permanent 
relations of equality and friendship among the American 
States, a letter was recently sent by our Board to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This letter, which was published in the 
ApvocaTE oF PrAcr and through the Associated Press, 
was courteously received, and the Secretary of State 
promised to give the recommendations “thoughtful con- 
sideration” when giving instructions to the American 
delegation to the Pan-American Conference. 

EXHIBIT AT THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION. 


As announced in our last Report, the card exhibit used 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis was 
forwarded with other Massachusetts exhibits to the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition at Portland, Ore., where it was on 
duty during the past summer. The exhibit seems to have 
been well appreciated, and the society was awarded a gold 
medal for it, as at St. Louis the year before. 

HISTORY TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No service which we have performed during the year 
has been more important than that of the examination of 
the text-books and teaching of history in the public 
schools in reference to war and peace. In accordance 
with the resolution adopted at the last annual meeting, a 
Committee of three, consisting of Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 
Dr. W. A. Mowry and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, was 
appointed by the President to conduct the investigation. 

The Committee began its work last autumn by ad- 
dressing a series of questions to the Superintendents of 
Schools in three hundred of the larger cities. The 
replies, coming from one hundred and twenty-six of the 
Superintendents, have been tabulated, and the Committee 
has examined more than seventy text-books of history, 
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including both the older and the more recent books, and 
has tabulated their contents so far as related to the sub- 
ject in hand. The report shows that while nearly one- 
third of the pages of the histories, on the average, are 
devoted to wars and their details, the later books contain 
only a little over one-half as much space devoted to wars 
as the earlier ones. The report also shows that many 
educators are beginning to take the newer and more 
rational view of history as the record not of fighting and 
destruction, but of the progress of the arts of peaceful 
life, and that text-book makers are recognizing the 
increasing demand for histories containing the minimum 
of war and the maximum of peace. 

The Committee have done an extraordinary amount of 
difficult work in securing the material for their Report. 
This Report was presented to our Board on the 3d of 
April, and has since been printed in the ApvocaTE oF 
Pracr and in a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages for 
general distribution among superintendents, boards of 
education and teachers. Considering its character and 
the importance of the subject dealt with, the Report, 
which is, so far as we know, the first of its kind ever 
prepared, ought to have a wide distribution. All the 
members of the Society throughout the nation are 
earnestly requested to give their aid in placing copies 
of it in the hands of the largest possible number of 
educators. 

AUXILIARIES OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Several of our Auxiliaries have done active work in 
their localities. The New York German Society has 
carried on a vigorous propaganda among the German- 
speaking people of New York City and vicinity. It has 
held successful public meetings, and has recently taken 
the initiative in a movement to unite all the German 
people of the United States in an effort to secure an 
arbitration treaty between this country and Germany, of 
such a kind as to avoid the constitutional difficulty raised 
in the case of the treaties signed by Secretary Hay. It 
is coéperating with the general New York Peace Society 
(a prominent organization recently effected, with Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus as President and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton 
as Secretary) in a great meeting in New York City in 
connection with the celebration of this 18th of May. 
The Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati has 
held two successful public meetings during the year, and 
has, by memorials to the State Department and in other 
ways, sought diligently to promote the progress of our 
cause. The Kansas State Peace Society, with head- 
quarters at Wichita, has also been active in similar ways. 
From the Chicago and Minneapolis Societies we have 
received no details of work done. 

Recently a movement has been started to organize an 
auxiliary association in Hartford, Conn., where none has 
existed since the influential society established by 
William Watson and his friends in 1831 ceased to 
exist. Our Secretary recently visited those interested at 
Hartford, but the new organization is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to be reported as a certainty. (Since this 
report was submitted the society at Hartford has com- 
pleted its organization.) 

FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The American Peace Society was represented at the 
Fourteenth International Peace Congress at Lucerne 
last September by twenty delegates, the largest number 
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that we have sent to any of the modern Congresses. 
From our delegation was chosen the American Vice- 
President of the Congress and members of two of the 
three business committees. The whole number of dele- 
gates from the United States was more than fifty. The 
Congress numbered over four hundred members, seventy 
from Great Britain, sixty from France, forty from 
Germany, one hundred from Switzerland, etc., and was 
one of the most earnest, enthusiastic and confident ever 
held. It reflected conspicuously the widening and deep- 
ening faith of the civilized world in the possibility of 
abolishing war from human society and organizing the 
nations upon a basis of justice, goodwill and codperation, 
that will in the not remote future make the dream of 
universal and perpetual peace one of the stablest and 
most enduring of realities. 

The Congress dealt with a great variety of subjects con- 
nected with the peace propaganda. It adopted, among 
others, resolutions favoring the neutralization of the 
Scandinavian countries, the conclusion of a general treaty 
of obligatory arbitration among all the governments 
pledging reference of disputes to the Hague Court, the 
creation of a periodic Congress of Nations, and the limita- 
tion of the great armaments which now weigh upon the 
peoples of the world. The Congress was noteworthy 
because of the prominent part taken in it, as never before, 
by the labor element, a whole session being given up to 
the discussion of the relations of the laboring classes to 
the peace movement. It was memorable also by reason 
of the unanimous agreement reached as to a basis of 
settlement of the Franco-German difference, and its 
recommendation to the two governments to open nego- 
tiations with the view of reaching an honorable pacific 
understanding. The strong resolutions brought forward 
on this subject were adopted without a dissenting voice, 
the large delegations from France and Germany voting 
for them as heartily as any others. The attitude of both 
the French and the German delegates in the Congress re- 
vealed the fact well known also from other sources that 
the spirit of distrust and hostility between France and 
Germany is steadily and surely giving way. 

The resolutions adopted by the Congress have been 
communicated by the Peace Bureau to the governments 
of the world. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

The Interparliamentary Union, now in its seventeenth 
year and grown to a membership of about two thousand 
five hundred, continues its labor in a vigorous and 
effective way for the completion of the international 
arbitration system and for the establishment of a peri- 
odic Congress or Parliament of the nations, which it 
added to its program two years ago at St. Louis. It 
held its Thirteenth Conference at Brussels at the end 
of August last. About three hundred delegates were 
present from different parliaments represented in the 
Union. For the first time several of the South American 
States participated in the Conference. The delegation 
from the United States numbered eighteen, the first time 
that our national Congress has had any adequate repre- 
sentation. The United States Group has now grown to 
two hundred, and has taken a strong lead in the work 
of the organization the past year, both at Brussels and 
elsewhere. The Brussels Conference confined itself 
chiefly to the two important subjects of a general treaty 
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of obligatory arbitration and a periodic Congress of the 
Nations. The latter subject was referred to a special 
representative committee, which has since met at Paris, 
and decided to recommend the creation of an interna- 
tional assembly, of which the Hague Conference itself 
shall be constituted into an Upper House and the Inter- 
parliamentary Union into a Lower House— the former 
directly representing the governments and the latter the 
peoples through their parliaments. Whatever may be 
thought of the special plan thus approved, the fact that 
this great body of practical statesmen has adopted the 
idea of a world-congress is sufficient proof that such an 
organization has become a necessity to civilization, and 
that the time is ripe to proceed to its creation. 

CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 

The International Law Association, now in its thirty- 
third year, held its Twenty-second Conference in Sep- 
tember last at Christiania, in the new building of the 
Nobel Institute. This was the first meeting ever held 
in this building, which is destined henceforth, through 
the work of the Nobel Committee, to become one of the 
greatest centres of the peace propaganda, The Con- 
ference was presided over by Sir Walter Phillimore, 
member of the British High Court of Justice. It was 
attended by about one hundred members from different 
countries. In addition to the able papers and discus- 
sions on the more technical phases of international law, 
it devoted part of one day to the subject of arbitration, 
on which from the beginning it has taken advanced 
ground. It adopted unanimously a resolution recom- 
mending the neutralization by international agreement 
of all passenger and mail steamers. Our Secretary, who 
is a member of the Association, attended the Conference, 
and was elected a member of its Executive Council. 

THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, 

The Mohonk Lake Arbitration Conference, held at 
the first of June last year, surpassed in interest, if possible, 
any of those which had preceded it. There were more 
than three hundred guests, eminent men and women 
from many parts of the country. The three days’ 
meetings were full of strength and hope. A committee 
of distinguished college presidents was appointed, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, to secure the interest 
of the institutions of higher learning in the arbitration 
movement. This committee has approached all the 
higher educational institutions, and its suggestions have 
been by most of them warmly welcomed. Public meet- 
ings have been held in a number of them and addressed 
by well-known speakers; in others, debates or other 
exercises of the students have been held. In a few 
vases organizations have been effected to make the work 
permanent. In this connection may be mentioned the 
Intercollegiate Peace Conference organized for the col- 
leges of Ohio and Indiana. It began at Goshen College 
last year, with a conference of representatives of the 
colleges under the management of the religious denomi- 
nations who hold peace as a fundamental tenet of their 
belief. After the Mohonk Committee was appointed, the 
promoters of the project decided to widen the scope of 
their effort, with a view of bringing into the Conference 
all of the colleges of Ohio and Indiana. The result was 
a conference held in April at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind, and participated in by some eight or ten 
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colleges. All of the thirty colleges invited to take 
part showed sincere interest. The Mohonk Conference, 
through its special committee, has continued its efforts 
to secure the codperation of business organizations in 
the work of promoting international arbitration. It has 
been most successful in this direction. A large majority 
of the Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade of 
the larger cities, about a hundred in all, have declared 
their approval, and a considerable number have created 
special committees on arbitration. 

As usual, several members of our Board and other 
members of the Society attended the Conference and 
participated in its deliberations. 

NATIONAL CONGRESSES. 

National Peace Congresses were held in several of the 
European countries last summer preparatory to the In- 
ternational Congress at Lucerne. The French Congress 
at Lille, the third in the French series, was attended 
by several hundred delegates, including nearly all the 
leaders of the movement in the country. It was marked 
by the fervor and enthusiasm characteristic of all French 
peace gatherings. The Second British Congress, held 
at Bristol, brought together more than four hundred of 
the English workers, and was effective in strengthening 
the cause in general in England, and especially in arous- 
ing fresh interest in that particular quarter of the nation. 
Similar successful congresses were held in two or three 
other European countries. 


PEACE 


THE MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The Annual Peace Convention at Mystic, Conn., under 
the auspices of the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia 
and its Connecticut branch, was held as usual for five 
days at the end of August. The attendance from the 
surrounding country was large, and many speakers pre- 
sented the various aspects of the problem of interna- 
tional justice, friendship and peace. It was the Thirty- 
ninth Anniversary of the Union, and the principles which 
it has always advocated were reaflirmed in a series of 
resolutions having special reference to the present con- 
dition of society and the mutual relations of the nations. 
The Union continues to publish the Peacemaker, and 
carries on an active propaganda from its headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 

The general work of the peace societies is too well 
known to need extended comment. The number of the 
organizations, auxiliaries and branches included, has now 
reached nearly five hundred. New associations are 
organized each year, and sgme also, we are sorry to say, 
lose their vitality or cease to exist. But, on the whole, 
the strength and vitality of the organized peace move- 
ment represented by the societies and expressed through 
the Peace Congresses, the Peace Bureau, the National 
Congresses, the journals published by them, their public 
meetings and lectures and their work at the various 
national capitals, have developed remarkably within a 
few years, and never has their influence been wider, more 
fully and sympathetically recognized by those in authority 
and more potent practically than during the past twelve 
months. Since the close of the war in Manchuria, for 


which they labored in season and out of season, the 
societies have devoted their chief energies to the further 
education of public sentiment, the completion of the 
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judicial system of settlement of controversies, and to the 
promotion of such a federation and organization of 
the nations as will hereafter insure society against the 
curse of war. To these constructive ends the labors of 
our own Society continue chiefly to be directed. 
INAUGURATION OF PEACE WORK IN JAPAN. 

One of the most interesting and promising of the new 
organizations is that just started in Japan. A number 
of the missionaries of different denominations residing at 
Tokyo and nearby places, feeling it their duty to do 
something to counteract the threatened militarization of 
the nation as a result of the war with Russia, formed last 
year a small society called the “Council of the Friends 
of Peace in Japan.” This Council, after a year of obser- 
vation and study of the situation, became convinced that 
there was a great opening for work on a wider scale 
among native Japanese. It therefore proceeded recently 
to transform itself into a national arbitration and peace 
society. The plan has met with the warm sympathy and 
coéperation of a considerable number of prominent 
Japanese, and the prospect at the moment is that the 
peace movement will soon be in full operation in that 
marvelously progressive country. The effort will need 
help for a time from the outside, as we learn from the 
Secretary of the new organization, and our Society might 
well spend at least a thousand dollars the coming year in 
supporting and helping to develop the movement, if the 
means were only placed at our disposal. Through the 
kindness of friends of Japan in Philadelphia, as already 
stated, we are now sending regularly more than two hun- 
dred copies of the ApvocaTEe or PEacE to a carefully 
selected list of missionaries and native citizens of Japan. 
These papers are reported to be greatly appreciated. 
There is probably not another spot on the globe where 
properly directed effort and outlay of means would count 
so much for the future of the cause of world peace. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, established 
by the Peace Congress fifteen years ago and supported 
by the societies and individuals in different countries, 
has spent another very useful year in executing the reso- 
lutions of the Peace Congress, in keeping the societies 
in touch with each other through the columns of the 
Correspondance Bimensuelle, and in various other ways 
supporting and aiding the groups of workers in the 
different countries. The Bureau is now, in coéperation 
with the local committee, preparing the program for the 
Fifteenth Peace Congress, which is to meet at Milan, 
Italy, on the 15th of September next. At the annual 
meeting of the “ Society of the Peace Bureau” our Sec- 
retary was again elected a member of the Commission of 
the Bureau. 

OF THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 


PEACE DEPARTMENTS 
TEMPERANCE UNION AND OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 


The Peace Departments of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and of the National Council of 
Women have both done excellent work during the year. 
The former is still under the able superintendence of 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, a Vice-President of our Society, 
who has had charge of it from its origin nineteen years 
ago, and has created local organizations in more than 
half of the states and territories. The latter is now under 
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the efficient direction of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of our 
Board. Both organizations have given special attention 
to peace propaganda among women and children, and 
are now, through their local organizations and workers, 
using their large influence towards securing the widest 
possible observance of the 18th of May as Peace Day in 
the public schools. 
PEACE 
The Sunday before Christmas, the 22d of February 
and the 18th of May are now all regularly observed as 
Peace Days. Interest in these occasions is steadily 
growing, and the influence exerted through them in the 
enlightenment and direction of public opinion is very 
great. Peace Sunday, the Sunday before Christmas, the 
church Peace Day, was observed this year more widely 
than ever before, especially in Great Britain, where its 
observance originated with the British Peace Society. 
The 22d of February has been adopted by the European 
organizations as an occasion for a joint peace manifesta- 
tion, many of the more prominent national societies hold- 
ing their annual meetings and banquets on that day. 
For evident reasons the day has not been much observed 
as a distinct Peace Day in this country, though the 
Washington’s Birthday celebrations are more and more 
frequently taken advantage of by public speakers to in- 
culeate the great lessons of brotherhood and “peace, on 
which Washington laid so much emphasis. 


DAYS. 


THE EIGHTEENTH OF MAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The 18th of May as a Peace Day deserves special 
mention. Its observance began four years ago with the 
Peace and Arbitration Committee of the National 
Council of Women, on the initiative of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. It has now become, as the anniversary 
of the opening of the Hague Conference, the generally 
recognized Peace Day in this country, and to a consid- 
erable extent in others also. Interest in its observance 
has developed most remarkably. The action of Hon. 
George H. Martin, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, in recommending its observance in 
the schools of this State last year, was followed by most 
gratifying results. The State School Commissioner of 
Ohio followed the example, and the day was observed 
by appropriate exercises in many ef the schools in the 
two States. This year the observance will be much 
more general both in the schools and out of them. 
Some three months ago our Secretary, on instructions 
from the Board, addressed a letter to all the State and 
Territorial Superintendents of Public Instruction in the 
United States,— fifty of them,— inviting their codperation 
in the effort to secure the general observance of the day 
in the public schools. More than a third of them have 
responded, most of these very sympathetically. Some 
feel that no more special days can be added to the school 
calendar; others declare their intention to take the 
matter up next year. In at least six States, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, New York, Ohio and 
Kansas, the Superintendents have recommended that 
appropriate exercises be held in the schools. In several 
other States a number of schools, in some cases those of 
entire cities, will participate in the celebration. The 
National Education Association and the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction have both, for the first time, placed 
the subject of arbitration and peace on the programs for 





their annual meetings this summer. It is needless to add 

that the peace movement has never had any more power- 

ful and effective ally than this work in our public schools, 

where the future citizens of the country are being trained. 
THE BLOCH MUSEUM AT LUCERNE. 

One of the most striking episodes of the Lucerne 
Peace Congress last September was the announcement 
at the last session that in response to the appeal which 
had been made for funds for a permanent home for the 
Bloch Museum, whose lease was about to expire, Count 
Gurowski, a Polish nobleman, a fellow-countryman of 
Mr. Bloch, would give six hundred thousand franes for 
the new home. This great gift, made on the condition 
that the Museum should become a real Peace Museum, 
will render the Bloch establishment much more efficient 
as a means of pacific education to the numerous travelers 
who visit it than it has yet been. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1905 was awarded on the 
10th of December last to the Baroness Von Suttner for 
her distinguished services in the cause. It has never 
been more fittingly bestowed. It was the Baroness who 
suggested to Mr. Nobel before his death the consecration 
of a part of his great fortune to this cause. All the 
peace workers in all countries, to whom her name is a 
household word, rejoiced with her that her unselfish and 
untiring devotion to the great work of redeeming the 
world from the curse of the war had been thus recog- 
nized, The Baroness has recently visited Christiania 
and given before the Nobel Institute the address re- 
quired of all recipients of the prize. The Nobel Com- 
mittees of the Norwegian and Swedish Parliaments have 
just issued the first two volumes of a series of publica- 
tions to be called “ Les Prix Nobel.” 

THE HAGUE COURT AND THE PALACE OF 

Two more powers, China and Persia, have ratified the 
Hague Convention and appointed their representatives 
in the Permanent Court. Norway also, since her separa- 
tion from Sweden, has appointed two members of the 
Court. The full number of members at the present 
time, representing twenty-five powers, is seventy-eight. 
The Court has settled two cases within the year. In the 
Japanese Ilouse Tax Case, practically completed at the 
time of our last Annual Report, the contention of Great 
Britain, France and Germany, that improvements on 
lands leased to foreign governments in perpetuity can- 
not be taxed, was sustained by the Court against the 
government of Japan. Thus an important question of 
international law was settled. The Court has since 
adjusted the less important Muscat controversy between 
Great Britain and France. The prestige of the tribunal 
has thereby been strengthened, and the confidence of 
the civilized world in its permanence and efficiency 
increased. 

The Carnegie Palace of Peace for the use of the Court 
has not yet been commenced. The competition among 
the architects of the world to furnish plans for the 
structure has just been closed. The first prize ($4,800) 
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has been awarded to E. M. Cordonnier of Lille, France, 
a famous architect; the second ($3,600) has gone to 
F. A. Marcel of Paris; the third ($2,800) to Franz 
Wendt of Charlottenburg; the fourth ($2,000) to Otto 
Supplementary prizes of $1,200 


Wagner of Vienna. 
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were awarded to Howard Greenley and H. 8. Olin of 
New York. It is now expected that the cornerstone 
will be laid within the coming year, as the site for the 
building has already been purchased by the Netherlands 
government. 

Outside of the Hague Court there have been no very 
prominent arbitrations. A number of commissions, some 
twenty-five in all, for the adjustment of claims and for the 
delimitation of boundaries have been at work, completing 
or carrying forward their labors. 


THE TREATIES OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION. 


The number of treaties of obligatory arbitration, stipu- 
lating reference of disputes to the Hague Court, has 
considerably increased during the year. The whole 
number now signed (exclusive of the eleven signed by 
the late Secretary Hay) is forty-four. The most of 
these have been ratified and are now in force. England 
is a party to ten of them, France to seven, Germany to 
one, Italy to six, Austro-Hungary five, Russia three, 
Spain five, Norway eight, Sweden eight, Switzerland 
seven, Portugal seven, the Netherlands four, Denmark 
seven, Belgium seven, Roumania one, Colombia one, and 
Peru, Brazil, Chile and Argentina two each. Of these 
treaties those between Denmark and the Netherlands 
and Denmark and Italy are without limitations. They 
refer all classes of controversies for all time to the Hague 
Court, They constitute, therefore, the high-water mark 
of the arbitration movement. The treaty between Nor- 
way and Sweden, concluded since their separation, takes 
in one respect unique and very advanced ground. Like 
most of the other treaties, it reserves questions affecting 
vital interests and national honor, but it provides that if 
a dispute should arise, thought by either government to 
affect vital interests or national honor, this question itself 
shall be referred to the Hague Court. On the whole this 
body of treaties, short-lived and limited in scope as most 
of them are, constitute a bond of peaee among the 
nations of remarkable value. There is no likelihood that 
the policy which has led to them will ever be reversed. 
They are the prophecy of something larger and fuller 
which we are soon to see among all the nations of the 
earth. 

THE 


Speaking of the Swedish- Norwegian arbitration treaty 
reminds us that the separation of these two Scandinavian 
countries, occasioned by their radical difference of view 
as to foreign trade, constitutes one of the most significant 
episodes of our times. It illustrates in a marvelously 
interesting way the new spirit that is rapidly assuming 
control in the relations between peoples and nations. 
Twenty-five years ago Norway’s declaration of separa- 
tion would have led immediately to a bitter and dis- 
astrous war. The separation has been effected the past 
year without bloodshed, and indeed in a really friendly 
way, and the Conference of Karlstadt, after free and full 
discussion, has put the future relations of the two king- 
doms on a basis of permanent amity and peace. Besides 
the arbitration conventions alluded to above, an agree- 
ment was entered into at Karlstadt and ratified by both 
governments, providing for the removal of the garrisons 
and forts along the border. This agreement has already 
been carried out, and thus a serious ground of misunder- 
standing and friction taken away for all time to come. 


SEPARATION OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 
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The whole event is one which gives the greatest en- 
couragement to the friends of international order and 
peace, as it illustrates in an unmistakable way the new 
spirit which is actuating the nations in their relations to 
each other. 
THE MOROCCAN CONFERENCE AT 
The same new spirit has also been manifested in the 
Moroccan Conference. A generation ago the visit of the 
German Emperor to the capital of Morocco, and the atti- 
tude taken by him as to the outside control of the dis- 
ordered country, which France considered chiefly her 
affair, would have led to a declaration of war before mid- 
night. But the new spirit, which has penetrated France 
quite as deeply as any other country, and made her, in 
some respects, the foremost champion of the peace cause, 
led the French government after some diplomatic con- 
tention to accept the international conference proposed 
by the German government, which also showed itself 
desirous to obtain by pacific methods what it considered 
justice in the matter, rather than to plunge hastily into 
the horrors and risks of a great war. The agreement 
to hold a conference, and to call in a dozen other powers 
to assist in adjusting the difference, was in harmony with 
the best international practices of our time, and honor- 
able alike to both countries. The self-restraint and 
mutual concessions, shown by both the powers before 
and during the Conference, make it evident that the ani- 
mosity which has so long existed between them is break- 
ing away, and that thus there is hope that this bane of 
Western Europe may soon disappear. The question has 
been much discussed which of the powers won the diplo- 
matic victory at Algeciras. Both claim to have done so. 
The other governments represented have likewise, some 
of them, contended that the credit of the pacific adjust- 
ment belongs to them. The truth is that they all won, 
or rather, justice, patience, good sense and humanity won. 
Thus the Conference —a conference not called to end 
a war, but to prevent one, and to lay the foundations of 
peace and security for the future in that region — may 
fairly be considered one of the most significant events of 
modern times. The spirit of conference is the spirit of 
peace. Nations that get together before drawing the 
sword, and attempt to adjust their differences by reason 
and mutual respect and concession, do not go to war in 


ALGECIRAS. 


our day. The Algeciras Conference reveals vividly the 
new pathway that the nations are taking. 
THE END OF THE RUSSO—JAPANESE WAR. 


The end of the titanic conflict in Manchuria last 
summer brought, we hardly need to say, immense relief 
to the whole civilized world, on whose heart and con- 
science the war had weighed heavily. The action of 
President Roosevelt in bringing the belligerents together 
at Portsmouth to discuss terms of peace, — a step which 
had time and again been urged upon him and other 
chiefs of state by the Peace Societies and other organiza- 
tions,— was one that rightly brought great honor to him 
and to the people of the nation for whom he spoke as 
well as for himself. The step was in accordance with 
the provision of the Hague Convention that an offer of 
good offices or mediation even during hostilities should 
not be considered an unfriendly act, and it was doubtless 
this provision to which both Japan and Russia were 
parties that made the step so immediately successful. 
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The Presicent of our Society at once communicated to 
President Roosevelt by telegram our high appreciation 
of the great service which he had rendered to humanity. 
The universal laudation of the President for his initiative 
in the matter may be taken as another evidence of the 
changed attitude of society towards the whole subject of 
war. No military exploit ever received such universal 
glorification as this deed of peace. It is henceforth to 
be the triumphs of peace which are to win the plaudits 
of the world, while the glories of war are to fade and 
finally cease to be. It is to be hoped that the form of 
settlement reached between Russia and Japan and the 
faithful carrying out of the terms of the peace treaty 
may prevent much of the spirit of jealousy and animosity 
which naturally follows a great war, and secure perma- 
nent peace hereafter in the region where they were so 
recently engaged in fierce and deadly strife. 


ARMAMENTS. 


The great land armaments of the world remain practi- 
cally as they were last year. Japan is proposing to 
increase her army fifty per cent. in size. New battle- 
ships, huge and costly, continue to be added to the rival 
navies of the great powers. Russia has decided to re- 
build at enormous cost her fleet. No accumulation of 
expense, however high, seems to have any terrors either 
for the reason or the heart of those who persuade them- 
selves that a nation’s security and honor require the 
maintenance of these huge instruments of destruction. 
The cost of single battleships has now reached $10,000,000, 
and one cannot help wondering what the end of the 
rivalry of armaments will be, unless the policy of increase 
can soon be checked. Reason, economy, the rights and 
interests of the people, the general attainments of our 
civilization, all demand that this ruinous competition be 
arrested at the earliest possible day. Fortunately the 
masses of the people, the laboring classes, and an in- 
creasing number of men in public life are coming to realize 
the true nature of the costly and ruinous militarism 
which now prevails, and the prospect of an early limita- 
tion of armaments seems at the present moment greater 
than it has ever been. 

The overthrow in England of the government which 
was responsible for the South African War and for the 
startling growth of British military and naval expenses 
during the last ten years, has brought the question of 
armaments to the front in practical politics. The present 
government made a reduction of armaments one of the 
most distinct notes of its campaign, and was elected by 
an almost unheard-of majority. The new Premier has 
placed this question in the forefront of his international 
policy. Still more significant was the action of the 
House of Commons only last week, when a resolution 
urging reduction of the military and naval budgets and 
the placing of the subject of limitation of armaments on 
the program of the coming Hague Conference was passed 
without a division, amidst great enthusiasm. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that the British delegates will go to the 
Second Hague Conference pledged to use their utmost 
influence to secure action in favor of arrest and reduction 
of armaments, There is reasonable hope, therefore, that 
we shall see in the very near future the arrest of this 
gigantic evil, which has been so long burdening the 
nations, exhausting the resources of the people, and 
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threatening perpetually the peace and harmony of the 
world. It will be difficult for the other nations, our own 
particularly, to refuse to follow the noble lead which 
King Edward’s government and Parliament are taking. 
A PERIODIC CONGRESS OF THE NATIONS. 

The proposal for a periodic Congress of the nations, 
which received the unanimous approval of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature three years ago, has made steady 
gains. The Mohonk Conference has committed itself 
thoroughly thereto, and made it a part of its public 
declaration last summer. The Lucerne Peace Congress 
made the creation of such a world-organization one of its 
Jeading recommendations to the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. The Interparliamentary Union, under the influ- 
ence of the United States Group, has made it the chief 
feature of its program for the past two years. The 
results of the work of the Brussels Conference and of 
the special committee alluded to in an earlier part of 
this report make it almost certain that the subject will 
have a leading place in the deliberations of the coming 
Hague Conference. We do not need to repeat the 
arguments in favor of such a world-organization, which 
the American Peace Society has advocated from its very 
origin. Those who wish to see them set forth in a fresh, 
comprehensive and forceful way will find a fine exposi- 
tion of the whole subject in a work recently published 
by a member of our Board, R. L. Bridgman’s “ World 
Organization.” The Society may congratulate itself over 
the flattering prospect that this long-dreamed-of interna- 
tional assembly, an indispensable condition of the settled 
and guaranteed peace of the world, is nearing its practi- 
cal realization. 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE, 

The frequent references we have already made to the 
Second Hague Conference make any extended remarks 
about it unnecessary. The actual assembling of the 
Conference, as is well known, was courteously turned 
over to the Czar of Russia by President Roosevelt, who, 
at the invitation of the Interparliamentary Union, had 
taken the initiative in calling it. An attempt was made 
by the Czar, with the approval of the Netherlands 
government, to have it convene in July next. This 
date, however, was inconvenient for the American 
States, on account of the meeting of the third Pan- 
American Conference at that period, and it is now 
expected that it will open in October. The membership 
of the Conference will be larger and more representa- 
tive than that of the meeting in 1899. The South and 
Central American States will send delegates. It will be 
therefore a world-conference, as the first was not. It 
will be the most imposing gathering of representatives 
of the nations that has ever been seen. The thoughts of 
all the world are turned toward it, and great things are 
expected of it. The important subjects of which we 
have spoken — limitation of armaments, a general treaty 
of obligatory arbitration, and the creation of a periodic 
congress of the nations —ought to be placed on its 
program, and, in spite of their omission from the pro- 
visional list of topics, prepared by the Russian govern- 
ment, we believe that they will be. The intelligence 
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and conscience of the civilized world will make it im- 
possible for the Conference to ignore them or give them 
even a secondary place. 
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THE THIRD PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, 

The third International American Conference, which 
is to meet at Rio Janeiro on the 21st of July, is expected 
to do much for the further advancement of the mutual 
interests and friendly relations of the states of this hemi- 
sphere. A large program has been prepared for the 
meeting, covering commercial relations, sanitary interests, 
educational courtesies, the arbitration of controversies, 
and practically all other matters of common interest to 
the republics. It is proposed to reorganize the Bureau 
of the Republics which has been in operation for some 
years, in order to make it a more permanent and more 
efficient institution. In view of the bearings of the Con- 
ference upon the peace of the western hemisphere, and 
in fact of all the world, our Board recently addressed 
a letter to President Roosevelt, respectfully suggesting 
that our government use its influence at Rio Janeiro to 
have the Conference made hereafter a regular organiza- 
tion, meeting at stated periods. We further recom- 
mended that the government assure the nations south of 
us through the action of our delegates in the Conference 
that the United States will throw the weight of its influ- 
ence in favor of the universal recognition of the Calvo 
doctrine, that no contractual debts to the citizens of other 
countries shall be collected by force by their govern- 
ments, and that the United States has no intention in 
any of its policies of trespassing upon the independence 
and autonomy of any of the republics, but wishes only 
to cultivate with them the most friendly commercial and 
political relations. 

THE FIFTEENTH 

The Fifteenth International Peace Congress is to 
meet at Milan, Italy, on the 15th of September. The 
Lombard Peace Union, which has in charge the organi- 
zation of the Congress, has sent out an earnest invita- 
tion to all the peace societies to send delegates. The 
local Committee is putting forth every possible effort to 
make the Congress large and successful. They have 
secured a gift of four thousand francs from the Milan 
City Savings Institution towards the expenses of the 
Congress. They have organized, in connection with the 
Universal Exposition now going on at Milan, a peace 
pavilion and exhibit, which they hope will do much 
during the summer to advance the peace cause in Italy, 
and to make the Congress itself more attractive and 
influential. At the request of the Committee our Secre- 
tary has prepared and sent on a brief history of the 
peace movement in this country. This history will be 
published in Italian for distribution among the visitors 
at the Exposition, and a résumé of it printed in large 
characters upon charts for use in the exhibit. A large 
delegation from the United States ought to attend the 
Congress, and we hope that a considerable number of 
members of our own Society will be able to go as dele- 
gates. It is important just now that every Peace Con- 
gress held should be made as large and commanding as 
possible. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 
The details of the peace movement, which we have 
given in the foregoing pages, are sufficient to justify the 
assertion that after making all allowances for the pre- 
vailing militarism and the serious obstacles still in the 
way, the outlook for the final and complete success of 
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our cause is bright and encouraging. The gains of the 
past year in many ways have been remarkable. Peace 
work is more widely extended and better organized than 
it has ever before been, Men and women of all classes 
and ranks of society and organizations of every kind are 
interesting themselves in it. Practical statesmen and 
leaders of government have accepted the ideals of the 
friends of peace as not only reasonable, but also capable 
of easy realization. Kings and presidents no longer 
hold aloof, but are in some cases among the foremost 
protagonists of the war against war. Arbitration has 
won its case at the bar of international public opinion, 
and the existence of a recognized international tribunal 
leaves no longer any excuse for resort to violence in the 
settlement of controversies. The progress already made, 
and the hope of greater attainment in the near future 
should stimulate all the friends of our cause everywhere 
to devote themselves with new energy and greater ardor 
to the work still to be accomplished. 
MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

We are glad to report that though death has been 
busy in our ranks, taking from us a number of our ablest 
workers in different parts of the country, — Edward 
Atkinson, Philip C. Garrett, Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell 
and others,— and an unusual number of members have 
for various reasons given up their connection with the 
Society, our constituency has nevertheless in members, 
subscribers and contributors, considerably increased over 
last year. We have now a good list of contributors who 
annually make gifts to our treasury. The Permanent 
Peace Fund has yielded several hundred dollars more 
than last year. Two thousand dollars has been received 
on the legacy of $10,000 left us by the late James Calla- 
nan of Des Moines, Ia. ‘wo other small legacies have 
also been recently received. 

AND ENDOWMENT FUND. 





BUILDING 
The effort to obtain subscriptions towards a fund for 
a permanent headquarters and a larger endowment has 
not been as successful as we had expected. Only about 
$23,000, including legacies and pledges, has so far been 
promised towards the $100,000 asked for. We hope 
that in the year still allowed us according to our original 
plan we shall be able to find larger and more ready re- 
sponse to our appeal than has yet been made. We have 
created, as the Treasurer’s report shows, a special build- 
ing and endowment fund in which legacies and gifts paid 
in to the amount of $2,338 have been placed. We repeat 
our urgent appeal of last year to all our friends every- 
where to aid us with their gifts and legacies in securing 
this much needed addition to our resources, that we may 
be able to meet in a more adequate way the growing 
demands made upon us by the enlarged opportunities 
everywhere opening before us. 
With gratitude to God for his guidance and blessings 
during the year, we respectfully submit this report. 
On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
Bensamin F, Truesroop, 
Secretary. 
ae 
The International Peace Bureau at Berne, on what it 
considers official information, gives out that the second 
Hague Conference will probably be postponed till May, 
1907, instead of meeting in the autumn of this year. 
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The Present International Situation. 


Rev. Henry Richard, who understands the Far East 
better perhaps than any other living man, and is in this 
country from China to enlist the interest of our govern- 
ment and people in the matter of a pacific federation of 
the Western nations with China and Japan, thus sams up 
the present international situation as he sees it: 

Since the first Hague Conference the world has moved 
on with gigantic strides. Some of the greatest in the 
direction of peace are the following : 

1. The demonstration of the utter futility of national 
armaments, however gigantic, to secure peace, proved by 
the recent outbreak of war between Russia and Japan. 
But the lessons of that war have not been applied to 
world interests yet. 

2. The phenomenal growth of arbitration treaties 
during the last few years shows how ripe the world is for 
peace measures; but there is no legislative and executive 
power yet placed behind these awards, — therefore, the 
lawless is fearless and frequently bullies the weaker 
nations in various ways. 

3. The marvelous rise of the Interparliamentary 
Union. It is expected to have some thousand represen- 
tative members from all nations meeting in London in 
1907. But more effective codperation of the rulers and 
governments of the world is necessary to make it a per- 
manent government for the world. 

4. The sudden awakening of a fourth of the human 
race in China to establish fifteen universities in three 
years is unprecedented. The strong beginning in the 
reorganization of their army has again raised the cry of 
“the yellow peril”; but no rational means has yet been 
devised to allay the fears of either East or West. Con- 
sequently, eight hundred millions in Asia are afraid of 
the white peril, and six hundred millions of the white 
race in all continents are afraid of the yellow peril. 
Fifteen millions of mankind are slaves in constant fear 
of the world’s enormous and largely lawless armaments, 
longing for another Abraham Lincoln to set the whole 
world of white, yellow and black slaves free. 

5. The creation of the Douma in Russia is another 
giant stride, far-reaching in its consequences over all 
lands. 

6. But the greatest of all, probably, is that which 
comes from the Far East, China and Japan, suggesting 
that the nations shall discard the method of each nation 
arming itself against the world, as it bankrupts even the 
richest and does not guarantee peace, and to substitute 
in place of this colossal evil a method which has never 
failed to secure peace, —the union of the just and law- 
abiding against the unjust and lawless. Then we shall 
have the union of the world against one. By the creation 
of this world-government, through the federation of 
about ten of the leading nations, we can at once get 
universal peace and order. It is for the want of a world- 
government that there is universal unrest and distrust. 
This is the challenge thrown down by the non-Christian 
to the Christian nations. 

Since President Roosevelt now commands the respect 
and confidence of all nations, it is to be hoped that he 
will prepare the leading nations of both East and West 
to say: “ With charity towards all and malice towards 
none, let us join in a formal proposal for the beginning 
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of the federation of the leading nations at the Hague 
Conference in October next.” Will not his best friends 
advise him to do that? It will be the greatest political 
boon ever conferred on the human race and will bring 
infinite relief and blessing to all. 
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The British Peace Society. 


Abstract of the Annual Report of 1905-6. 

The Ninetieth Annual Report of the Peace Society, 
47 New Broad Street, London, E. C., congratulates the 
members on the continuing and increasing favor shown 
to its principles, with special reference to the action of 
Parliament, the infiuence of the King and ()ueen, and 
the general popular support of Peace. The Scandi- 
navian Secession, the end of the war in the Far East, 
and the change of national policy are referred to with 
gratification, the forthcoming Peace Conference at 
The Hague with hopeful anticipation, the South Afri- 
can and other troubles with regret, and the propaganda 
of Lord Roberts with repudiation. Detailed mention is 
made of twenty-five cases of pacific settlement, either 
completed or in progress, and to twenty-one new treaties 
of permanent arbitration. 

The Society has carried on a very extensive and 
varied work during the year. Its lecturers and 
agents have given 725 addresses. In connection with 
the general election a general work of questioning can- 
didates was incited by the Soc iety, and 50,000 pamphlets 
and papers were distributed. The observance of Peace 
Sunday was as general as in previous years: 7,211 ser- 
mons and addresses had been reported, and 328,412 
copies of literature distributed, or 90,000 more ion 
last year. Peace Sunday was also observed in France, 
and has spread to Australia, Denmark, and The Nether- 
lands. A branch of the Society has been formed in 
Melbourne, Australia, and a branch of the Juvenile 
Society —the Band of Peace —at Dundee. Included 
in the usual large amount of literature issued (285,000 
copies) was an edition of 10,000 copies of Andrew 
Carnegie’s Rectorial Address to the St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, for gratuitous distribution. Various provincial 
meetings and visits of the secretary had been very 
encouraging. Ile had also attended the second Na- 
tional Peace Congress in Bristol in June, the Conference 
of the International Law Association in Christiania in 
September, and, later, the Universal Peace Congress 
in Lucerne. 

The Report speaks of the courteous assistance of the 
Press, of the continued usefulness and increasing circu- 
lation of the Society’s Organs, the //erald of Peace 
and the Olive Leaf, and of the revision, increase, and 
large demand for the Lantern Lectures. It refers to 
the large deficit in the financial report caused by the 
increased demand for the Society’s efforts, and. con- 
cludes with a reference to the Christian basis of the 
Society and its works, which urges that the need for 
a Christian peace propaganda is growing more impera- 
tive and will be still more clamant in the future. 
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Limiting the Size of Battleships. 


Admiral Mahan, who « ‘cannot be accused of being a 
“demagogue of peace,” believes that the only remedy 


for the insensate rivalry of the maritime nations in 


building big and bigger battleships, is an international 
agreement limiting the size of these floating batteries. 
One of the lessons which this high authority draws 
from a study of the naval battles in the Japanese- 
Russian war, is that it is futile to increase the size of 
battleships with the hope that any nation can get and 
maintain the biggest. 
limit beyond which increase in size can be said to be 
impossible ; and hence if one nation should construct a 
battleship with a displacement of 30,000 tons, there is 
nothing to prevent a rival from constructing one of 
By the time one new monster, designed to 


40,000. 


overmatch the English “ Dreadnought,’ 
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There is, he contends, no natural i 





shall be com- 


pleted, Great Britain or some other nation, starting 
later, will “go us one better.” 

Admiral Mahan argues that as the expense of a bat- 
tleship increases at a ratio in excess of the ratio of 


increase of tonnage, the nations are embarked in a 
rivalry that is simply suicidal, when each tries to over- 
match the 


Ile therefore suggests an inter- 


national agreement limiting the size of battleships. 
But if this be practicable as to the size of individual 
ships, why is it not equally so as to the number of fighting 
ships — the size of the nav y itself? A resolution looking 
in this direction has recently passed the British House of 


Commons, with the approval of the government. The 
need of some such agreement, so far as this country is 
concerned, was plainly brought out in the recent debate 
in the House over the naval appropriation bill providing 
for the expenditure of $100,000,000. 
Tawney, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
told the House and the country that “we are spending 
of all our revenues, exclusive of the 


633? per cent. 
postal service, for war or in preparation for war.” We 


Representative 





have under construction to-day, he said, thirty vessels of 
all classes, with a displacement of 384,730 tons, or more 
than 50 per cent. of the displacement of our present 


navy, and that 
until 1910 


construction will not be completed 
or 1912. 


The total amount appropriated 


for the navy by the Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 
Congresses, ace ording to Mr. Tawney, was $338 ,108,715. 
W hat the great marine powers have built or are build- 
ing, of efficient fighting ships only, these figures, pre- 
pared at the office of naval intelligence, show : 


PG aanccnes 


Built 


Built. . 


nr 


Built 


This peaceful republic, committed for a hundred years 
to the principle and practice of arbitration, with no foe 
even suspected, is thus building fighting ships faster even 
than Great Britain, and will soon occupy third place 
among the naval powers. 
ready to second England’s motion for a “limit.”— rom 
the Boston Herald. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tons. Tons: 

1,673,338 | Building ......... 234,660 
FRANCE. 

619,675 | Building......... 181,283 


GERMANY. 


. 466,084 | Building .........121,978 
UNITED STATES. 
388,519 | Building .........¢ 313,278 
JAPAN. 
whan 321,131 | Building..........106,740 


We ought at least to be 
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New Books. 

Tue Arsirer 1x Councit, Anonymous. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Company. 567 pages. 
Price, 10 shillings net. 

This book of 567 pages, the name of the author of 
which is unfortunately not given, is an attempt, seem- 
ingly, to bring into the compass of a single volume all 
the arguments against war from every point of view. 
And it would be difficult to mention any objection which 
has ever been brought against the military system which 
is not woven into the discussions found in these pages. 
The book might almost have been called an encyclopedia 
of peace thought. 

The treatment of the subject is put into the form of a 
conference of nine persons, which the Arbiter is repre- 
sented to have called at his country house in the autumn 
of 1904, and the book is divided into seven parts, to 
represent the seven days of the conference. 

On Monday, the first day, the causes and consequences 
of war are unfolded in an address by the Arbiter, a hale 
old man of seventy-five from the north of England, with 
which it had been arranged that the conference should 
be opened. Eighty pages are devoted to the elaboration 
of this subject, in which fine insight into the true char- 
acter of war and its causes is shown—the mainsprings 
of the custom being declared to be thirst of glory, lust 
of dominion, the cabals of statesmen, the appetite of 
individuals for power or plunder, for wealth without 
industry, for greatness without merit. In the discussion 
of the question whether war is an evil occurs this fine 
passage: “To go to war is to enthrone force and defy 
justice. What distinguishes war is not death, or disease, 
or destruction, or the other visible woes that are drawn 
in its train. What distinguishes war and makes it the 
worst of all evils is not that man is thereby slain or 
despoiled, but that he is slain and despoiled by the 
cruelty, treachery and injustice of his fellows. The 
distinguishing evil of war is moral evil.” 

The second day is devoted to modern warfare, and the 
changes that have been brought about in the military art 
and practice, a military expert and an admiral contrib- 
uting papers; the third day to private war, the duel, 
and the history of cruelty ; the fourth to perpetual 
peace, or the federation of the world; the fifth to the 
subject of arbitration ; the sixth to the political economy 
of war; and the seventh, Sunday, to Christianity and 
war, a warm debate taking place, in which many 
religious controversies are raised. 

It is not easy to give by quotation any just idea of the 
varied contents of the book or of the wide and inter- 
esting range which the discussion takes. Historical 
references full of interesting information abound, and 
though the discussions are long, they are nowhere mon- 
otonous and wearisome. Each chapter is complete in 
itself, and may ‘be read alone, though the whole book 
should be examined in order to understand the cumula- 
tive and full force of the argument. If every young 
man in college or just out of college could be induced 
to read carefully this work, the whole thought of the 
coming generation about war would be changed even 
more rapidly than it is changing, 

The Arbiter has the last word in the discussion of 
the last day, and, in reply to a somewhat pessimistic 


remark of one of the group about “ national variety and 
other odious emotions, such as the widely-diffused desire 
for excitement, that urges city populations to ruin,” says: 


“Spend the money you waste on armaments in de- 
stroying slums and gin-palaces; create healthy places 
of amusement — counter attractions to vice; take 
the country into the town and the townsfolk into 
the country. In other words, let nations so govern 
themselves that all their citizens shall have free scope 
for development. Then there will be plenty to do at 
home without going to war abroad. Then it will be a 
sweet and glorious thing to Jive for one’s country. 
Living patriotism will be so busy that dying patriotism, 
which is, after all, only work for the unemployed, will 
not be called for.” 


— ——— 2S” 


International Arbitration and Peace 
Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, Earlham, Iowa. 
Ernest H. Crosby, 19 Liberty St., New York City. 
W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Dr. George W. Hoss, Wichita, Kansas. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, The Evans, Newton, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
--——~ ee 
Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
THe CuHica@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New YorkK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President, 
Lindall lt. Meyers, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

ArT. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

ArT. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society’s Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 


cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


A French Plea for Limitation of Armaments.— By Baro? 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Address delivered in the 
French Senate. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. $3.00 per hundred- 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


4 pages. 40 


No. 6. 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 
Hard Times.—By Ida Whipple Benham. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings. 
per dozen. 


Letter Leaflet No. 2. 


6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts, 





The Woman’s Journal. 
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The Woman's Journal, edited weekly | 


at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 


Henry B. Blackwell and 


Alice Stone | 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Blackwell, gives the news of the move- | 


ment for equal rights for women all 
over the world. $1.50 per year. 


subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 


Trial | 


Price, One Dollar a Year. 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


“It is the best source of information con- | 


cerning what women are doing, 
have done, and what they should do.” 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Tue War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


what they | 


The’ American Peace Society, 


" 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 

NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
Adds 
a Jong list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
Evans 
Edition, 
Cloth, over 900 


which have been proposed. 


By W. 
Fourth 


and commissions. 
Darby, LL.D. 
much enlarged. 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. 
John de Bloch. 
Stead. 


THE FEDERATION 
WORLD. 
blood, LL.D. 


State. 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


ber, 1905. 


Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
Cloth. 


By David Starr Jordan. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
Cloth. 


By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


In Clubs of 


By 
Preface by W. T. 
The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


OF THE 
By Benjamin F, True- 
A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and _his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
Second Edition. Cloth, 169 


By 
The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
47 pages, paper cover. 


June, 1906. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
65 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, ete. 
Flexible, cloth. Price, 25 cts., 
postpaid. 


Official Report | 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 
American Peace Society 
31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The only charge is 10 cts., te cover postage and wrapping 
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Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
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MUNN & C0,3618roaway, New York 
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